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On the South Sea Island of Mangaia, se 

the natives can now bring their boats right up to the land through a deep channel. " 

That channel pierces a coral reef which has, sic 

, } he | since time immemorial, set a barrier di 

if 4 N ; 

Ou [ q Seg Is and between the open sea and the silver beach, in 
- Cunningly placed explosive charges made the channel th 

mm al C1C —and I.C.I. made the explosives and advised . 

ww, the amateur engineer who did the work. lo 

Now the natives, vastly impressed, point out other jobs that could be done . 

in like manner — rocks to be split — palms to be removed. el 

Many of their ideas are impracticable, but they are right in believing 
that explosives can be a powerful servant in unlikely ways. 

Most of I.C.I.’s output of explosives goes to the mining industry, : 

but smaller amounts go to farmers for blasting boulders and tree-stumps; p 

to engineers, who use them to power the underwater bolt-driving guns used by divers, - 

and to oil prospectors, who use explosives tc set up ‘ echoes ’ under the ground, t 

which help them to find oil-bearing rock. : 


C 
Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. : 

i 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S GAG 


the BBC and ITA confirming the position whereby all 

discussion on wireless or television of any subject that 
is going to be debated in Parliament within fourteen days is 
prohibited, and forbidding MPs to broadcast on any subject 
which is before Parliament. 


Apparently the reason for these directives is to preserve the 
prestige of Parliament. What is meant by ‘the prestige of 
Parliament’ in this connection? Plainly the House of Commons 
performs a complex function which no other institution— 
certainly not broadcasting or the press—could perform. But on 
the particular ground of discussion the press—and, if it were 
allowed to, broadcasting—performs a function which the 
House of Commons cannot perform. As long ago as 1894 Lord 
Salisbury said: ‘Discussion of a measure is possible in the 
Cabinet, but for any effective or useful purpose it is rapidly 
becoming an impossibility in the House of Commons.’ It is 
even less possible now. The party machines are infinitely 
stronger than they were sixty years ago, and the power (and 
prestige) of back-bench members has correspondingly dimin- 
ished. Important decisions are reached by the Cabinet or at 
secret party meetings, and in public debate in the Chamber the 
private member has very little chance to do anything but toe 
the party line. Even if he makes a speech criticising his own 
side he will very rarely carry his disagreement so far as the 
division lobby. 

When people talk about preserving the prestige of Parlia- 
ment, are they not in fact referring to the prestige of the bodies 
that control the House of Commons —the Whips and the 
Cabinet—rather than to Parliament as such? This increasing 
power of the Executive and the parties over the Legislature has 
long been noticed. The Labour Party, with its penchant for 
controls and centralisation and the extermination of heresy, 
has no cause for worry. But Conservatives and Liberals have 
every reason for alarm. 


Tite Postmaster-General last week issued directives to 


* * * 


Without in any way usurping the position of Parliament, 
broadcasting gives an opportunity for the balance to be, to 
some extent, redressed. If discussion ‘for any effective or useful 
purpose’ has become impossible in the House of Commons, 
there is all the more reason for encouraging it on television. 
Television and radio provide a potentially effective supplement 
to the Legislature as a critic of, and curb on, the Executive. But 
instead of taking this opportunity to diminish the power of the 
Executive which Conservatives consider to be the chief danger 
of Socialism, the Government has chosen to strengthen it. The 
Government controls the Legislature—and now insists upon 
controlling radio and television as well. It is surely a little 
ironical that these directives should have been issued a month 


or so before the start of commercial television, one of the 
reasons for which was said to be the Government’s desire to 
foster freedom of discussion—the former Lord Chancellor even 
going so far as to quote John Milton’s Areopagitica in support 
of the Government’s proposals. 

If these Government controls were removed, not only could 
proposed legislation be intelligently—and unintelligently— 
discussed without everybody having to worry lest he or she 
were saying something unorthodox. Back-bench MPs might 
regain some of the power and prestige which they have been 
steadily losing to the party machines on the one side and to 
the electorate on the other since 1867. By frequent appearances 
many back-benchers could once again become important 
figures in public life. No doubt the more effective debaters and 
performers would incur the jealousy of their less talented 
colleagues who were seldom if ever invited to appear. But the 
form of reasoning, ‘If I can’t do it, you shan’t either,’ was the 
result of war-time rationing and Socialist restrictions and it is 
a little disappointing to find it still continuing in the Conserva- 
tive Government of 1955. No doubt, too, it would be incon- 
venient to the Whips to find that some of their charges had 
already taken up a position contrary to the one that had been 
officially laid down. But that inconvenience would be to the 
public advantage if it helped to stop Whips regarding back- 
bench MPs as members of their private armies, in which discip- 
line is the only important virtue. However, the opportunity to 
improve the position of the private member has been rejected 
even more decisively than the opportunity to create a new 
forum where public issues can be freely discussed. 

o * * 


There are several absurdities about these directives. To ban 
discussion on the air when the press is entirely free to discuss 
anything is ridiculous. To try to create what The Times has 
called a ‘closed shop for debate’ in order to preserve the 
‘prestige of Parliament’ can only have, as Mr. Aidan Crawley 
has pointed out, precisely the opposite effect; while to ban 
broadcasts by MPs on any subject about which legislation has 
been introduced from the time of its introduction until it has 
received the Royal Assent means that MPs may well be for- 
bidden to broadcast on a wide variety of subjects for anything 
up to a year at a time. 

To suggest that the gagging of radio and television enhances 
the prestige of Parliament is hypocritical. The Government is 
not concerned with the prestige of Parliament; it is concerned 
with the passage of its own business. Neither the Opposition 
nor the House of Commons as a whole can do much to obstruct 
or divert this passage. Free discussion and criticism over the 
air might on occasion have done so. That is the reason why 
the Government has behaved as it has, and that is the reason 
why its behaviour is wrong. 
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SUCH IS LIFE 


‘What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 
Long struggles... 
O Mr. Stephen Spender began a poem of disenchantment 
in which he recorded the discovery that life, helpless under 
the wearing of time, is not quite like that after all. A 
similar discovery is now being made. rather more happily, by 
several millions of people who, since 1947 or thereabout, had 
learned to view the world in terms of strictest black and white 
and to live in an atmosphere of perpetual crisis. The thunder, 
the fighting, the struggle might always be waiting round the 
next corner. But the world, it seems, need not be quite like that 
after all; and we have it on the authority of no less an expert 
than Marshal Bulganin, the titular head of the USSR, that 
‘There are many unsettled questions in the world. And this will 
be the case in the future. Such is life.’ 

Such it is indeed, and such it always has been to those 
resistant to totalitarian concepts. But such platitudes become 
startling new wisdom in the mouths of Communist statesmen 
working out, to whatever end. their theory of co-existence. 
Their effect is immense. Biack and white suddenly merge into 
grey, that pacific colour which best suits diplomacy. The 
violent clangour of the propaganda war subsides to a distant 
whisper, scarcely audible through the excited buzz of voices 
talking peace. It is left to Jehovah’s Witnesses to anticipate 
with relish the imminent onset of Armageddon while others 
relax in the sunshine of this double summer. Russians on tour 
in America have been struck dumb by the girth of the hogs 
that Iowa raises, and Americans on tour in Russia have found 
much to admire in Russian farms. Instead of Mr. David 
Lawrence crying woe to appeasers in the New York Herald 
Tribune we have Mr. Stewart Alsop describing his carousals 
in Kiev with Ivan Ivanovitch. 

But the change of atmosphere is not confined to the area of 
dispute between Russia and the Western world. Hard on the 
heels of Russia comes China to stir into soothing grey the 
black and white of its quarrel with America. The propaganda 
tap which was gushing venom until the other day is abruptly 
turned off. Mr. Chou En-lai, picking up the threads he started 
to spin at Bandoeng, announces that the Chinese people want 
no war with the United States. says that China is willing to 
enter into negotiations with the ‘local authorities’ for the 
‘peaceful liberation’ of Formosa, and, by deciding to release 
the American airmen unjustly imprisoned on a trumped-up 
charge of espionage, gives his ambassador at Geneva a magnifi- 
cent opening for the talks with his American counterpart. At 
the beginning of ‘Little Geneva,’ indeed, it looked as if, as an 
angel of peace and good will, Mr. Wang Ping-nan, the Chinese 
ambassador, was going to put Messrs. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev in the shade. His exuberance was in striking contrast to 
the sober caution of the American ambassador, Mr. Johnson, 
and to the bluntness of Mr. Dulles. who, when asked at his 
press conference on Tuesday whether America’s renuncia- 
tion of force meant that China might now expect to gain its 
ambitions through negotiation, replied that it did not. 

There have been many occasions when Mr. Dulles has said 
what might well have been left unsaid by the Secretary of State. 
This is another of them. If China did not expect to gain its 
ambitions, or some of them. by negotiation, then China would 
not be negotiating: and it is a strange thing when that recent 
advocate of a return to diplomacy announces publicly that 
there is no point in China’s being diplomatic. Nevertheless, 
China, like Russia. seems to be set on a détente, and America 
is bound, within the limits of principle, to respond. 


. 
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Peace is breaking out all over, and so long as two things are 
not for a moment forgotten the West can breathe more easily. 
The first is that the Communist world has been forced to return 
to diplomacy not only by its own internal difficulties but also 
by the unity, patience, and determination of the West. Peace js 
what the West has always wanted, and the special variety of 
peace which goes by the name of co-existence in the Com. 
munist vocabulary can only be harmful to the West to the 
extent that it weakens its unity, patience and determination, 
The second thing is that the people of the West must not lull 
themselves into reading a change of essential policy into the 
Communist world’s change of attitude. There is not the 
slightest sign that Russia’s essential policies have changed in 
any important particular, and all that can be assumed at the 
moment is that Russia will continue to seek a détente without 
sacrificing any part of the position which it has built up in 
Eastern Europe. Nor is there any indication that China’s objec- 
tives are other than they were before the thaw set in. Formosa 
is still to be ‘liberated,’ although not now, if one listens to 
Mr. Chou En-lai in preference to the not wholly subdued 
rumblings of Peking radio, by frontal assault. 

But the recognition of the constancy of Communist aims 
need occasion no disappointment in the West. Under the 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb we are all learning to walk 
warily, and Mr. Dulles and Marshal Bulganin are agreed at 
least in this: that we must teach ourselves afresh to live with 
insoluble problems (a technique that was almost forgotten 
when diplomacy went out of fashion). It would be as unreason- 
able to expect Communists to undergo a ‘change of heart’ as 
it would be to refuse to treat with them at all because of their 
faith. It looks as if for the next few months at any rate— 
given always that constant vigilance by which the West survives 
—we shall have to rest content with the moral, as the Foreign 
Secretary with his new abandon might express it: 

‘It ain't what you do, 
It’s the way that you do it.’ 


INFLATION 


HE loss during July of a further 136 million dollars from 
, sterling area’s central reserves fully confirms the 
forecasts of the pessimists. This is one of the worst monthly 
results for well over three years, and as no special payments 
of any size were made it can only be explained as the 
consequence of a world-wide loss of confidence in sterling. 
A substantial drain was of course expected. From the beginning 
of July until the Chancellor’s statement on July 25 the Bank 
of England had to support the sterling dollar rate by selling 
dollars from the reserves nearly every day. Though there was 
an improvement in the sterling rate during the last five days of 
the month, this did not give the authorities much time to recoup 
their losses: Already in the first few days of August there are 
signs that the recovery in the strength of sterling has spent 
itself. As this month is one in which some loss of dollars is 
expected as a normal reflection of the seasonal trends in 
international trade, the immediate outlook for sterling is not 
promising. All this adds to the anxiety which most people felt 
about the Chancellor’s statement last week. It is difficult to be 
convinced that this really measured up to the occasion. How- 
ever, there is a bright side to this news. The July figures have 
put an end to the complacency in high quarters which delayed 
the diagnosis of our troubles to such a late hour. One gathers 
that more and more people in the Government machine are 
gradually overcoming their distaste for the word ‘inflation’ and 
are even prepared to admit that it may sometimes be associated 
with rising prices. This is very salutary. 
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Portrait of the Week 


N the dearth of real news which marks the beginning of the 
| silly season the newspapers have had io do as best they 
may with the annual vicissitudes of Bank Holiday crowds 
and the not less perennial excitements of cricket. Into this 
vacuum the announcement that the USA was contemplating 
launching satellites into the earth’s orbit came as a gift from 
the gods, and people who had never heard of cosmic rays two 
weeks ago have been busy informing the British public how 
lucky they are to have a nice thick outer layer of atmosphere 
and not to be exposed directly to the more malevolent manifes- 
tations of outer space. The American satellites are to be 
launched as a contribution to the International Geophysicai 
Year; they will circle the earth some 200 miles up at a speed of 
approximately 18,000 m.p.h., and are confidently expected to 
add considerably to man’s knowledge of the universe around 
him. After this, it came as no surprise to learn that the Soviet 
Union also had its plans for launching satellites, and M. 
Khrushchev in the new Geneva manner stated at a cocktail 
party that Russia would be prepared to co-operate with 
America in the project ‘if it were in the interests of mankind.’ 
All this put the Bank Holiday into second place in the head- 
lines, in spite of an unheard-of outburst of good weather over 
most of Great Britain. Holidaymakers have been doing the 
usual things: leaving London in cars, crowding the main-line 
railway stations, making record attendances at various Navy 
Days, and getting into difficulties in waters known to be danger- 
ous for bathing. There has been an outbreak of the spirit that 
makes England what it is at Porthcothan Bay, in Cornwall, 
and deliberate abstention from duty by special constables at 
Blackpool. Sports events include the winning of the Goodwood 
Cup by Double Bore, a British victory in the athletics match 
with Germany (where Chataway set up a new three-mile world 
record with a time of 13 minutes 23.2 seconds) and a triumph 
for the third time in succession in the Tour de France by 
Louison Bobet. Two separate aviators have crossed the 
Channel in exact replicas of the plane used by Blériot fifty 
years ago, one young lady has swum it and another has failed 
to, and the British gliding championships have become a 
monument to cold peace following the amiability displayed by 
the Soviet air attachés. 

A general relaxation of tension indeed continues. The 
Russians are reported to have told the governments of Hungary 
and Rumania that they intend to withdraw troops from those 
countries following on the carrying-out of the Austrian treaty. 
The Russian Government has now invited the French Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister to Moscow, and Pravda has 
spoken of ‘a fresh breeze’ blowing over the world after Geneva. 
\ slightly discordant note, however, was struck by the same 
paper’s belief that Western warmongers were still lying in wait 
for honest strivers after peace and by the reaction of the 
Bulgarian Government to the Israeli and Western protests fol- 
lowing the shooting down of an Air Israel plane by Bulgarian 
fighter planes. The offer to pay half compensation and the 
refusal to allow a proper examination of the wreckage by an 
Israeli commission are in the worst traditions of Iron Curtain 
ldiplomacy. However, it may be that sweetness and light are 
taking some time to soak into Sofia. 

Communist China, however, is apparently pursuing a 
policy parallel to that of the Sovict Union. The opening of 
negotiations on an ambassadorial level between the Chinese 
and the Americans at Geneva coincided with the announce- 
ment that the eleven American airmen imprisoned as spies in 
China were to be released, a concession which has been wel- 
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comed in Washington. Mr. Dulles has said that the American 
Government ‘hopes to arrive by progressive steps’ at a situa- 
tion where the Chinese are prepared to lay aside the use of 
force, and the Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, has 
expressed his willingness to enter into negotiations about the 
‘liberation of Formosa’ with ‘the responsible local authorities.’ 

Whatever a Far Eastern settlement may do, it is unlikely to 
bring calm to the affairs of Malaya and Singapore, with which 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd has been wrestling on his Far Eastern tour. 
In the elections in the Malayan Confederation the list spon- 
sored by the United Malays National Organisation, the 
Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian Con- 
gress, has won forty-seven out of the forty-eight seats in the 
new Assembly. Tengku Abdul Rahman, the leader of this 
coalition, has stated that his aim is immediate constitutional 
reform and has also demanded an amnesty for Communist 
terrorists. Meanwhile, in Singapore a compromise solution has 
been found by Mr. Lennox-Boyd that is said to satisfy both 
Mr. Marshall, the Chief Minister, and the Governor, Sir John 
Black. Other colonial problems still simmer. In Cyprus there 
have been riots to protest against the new emergency laws. 
in Morocco the week has seen renewed troubles in Marra- 
kesh and Moulay Idriss with sixteen dead and many injured. 
In Algeria twenty-one French soldiers were killed in an 
ambush, while in Paris Algerian demonstrators ran wild in the 
18th arrondissement after an Algerian had been arrested by 
the police on a charge of theft. Other items of foreign news 
include the choosing of a site near Karlsruhe for West Ger- 
many’s atomic pile, the devaluation of the Pakistani rupee 
to parity with the Indian, a Cabinet crisis in Japan, rioting by 
workmen on strike at St. Nazaire and the coldest winter in 
living memory in the Argentine. In Washington Mr. Talbott, 
US Secretary for Air, who was alleged to have used his position 
to assure contracts for a firm with which he was connected, has 
resigned. He is reported to have said, ‘Now I’m going to make 
me some dough,’ a striking reminder of what transatlantic 
public men sacrifice by their acceptance of Cabinet office. 

This week’s home news includes a 5 per cent. rise in the 
mortgage rate on houses and a rise in the price of coke by 30s. 
a ton. The NCB has decided that it wants to import foreign 
labour into the pits, but the Yorkshire miners, strongly sup- 
ported by the Daily Worker, don’t seem any more disposed to 
ugree to this than they were a year or two ago. Miscellaneous 
items include the donation of £100,000 to Cambridge Univer- 
sity to found a new observatory, a record flight by a Valiant 
bomber from London to Bagdad, and the announcement of 
more and longer TV programmes by the BBC, who have plain- 
tively revealed that they have actually had to pay some of their 
staff more money in face of the threat of competition. Whatever 


are things coming to? 


THE MALAYAN ELECTIONS 
Mr. A. D.C. Peterson writes : 
i p elections in the Federation of Malaya last week pro- 
duced two surprises: the overwhelming nature of the 
Alliance victory and the size of the poll. Not even the 
leaders of the Alliance themselves can have supposed that 
they would win every elected seat but one, and very few people 
would have forecast, a year ago, a poll of over 80 per cent. in 
a country which had never had a general election before, and 
which had no experience of democratically elected govern- 
ments at the centre. 
The size of the poll has probably been due to two factors, 
which have triumphed over great difficulties of organisation 
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and communication—though the populated areas of Malaya 
are not by any means the jungle-covered wildernesses to which 
we are getting accustomed from military communiqués. The 
first of these was the excellent organisation of the Alliance 
Party machine, in which the nascent Malay political enthusi- 
asm was clearly backed by Chinese finance; the second was the 
immense effort put in by the Government, particularly through 
its very highly developed Information Services, to popularise 
and explain the election procedure. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the high poll 
meant quite what it would mean in this country. At least four- 
fifths of the voters were Malays, although they represent less 
than half the total population. Among the Chinese there were 
many who were not qualified to vote, but many also, far more 
than among the Malays. who, although they could have quali- 
fied, had not troubled to place their names on the electoral roll. 
The high poll, therefore, indicates a great increase in Malay, 
rather than in Malayan, political consciousness. Among the 
Chinese it would be reasonable to assume certainly no opposi- 
tion to the Alliance, but rather an acquiescence in the leader- 
ship of their own organisation, the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion, and a readiness to leave political decisions to be settled 
between the leaders. And in this the Chinese community are 
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perhaps showing their traditional realism. Only among the 
Indians was there any real hesitation about joining the Ajj. 
ance, and they, with the fate of other triumvirates in mind, may 
have wondered whether their own community was being cagt 
for the role of Lepidus. 

The overwhelming nature of his victory has been claimed by 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, the leader of the United Malays 
National Organisation (UMNO), and therefore of the Alliance, 
as a ‘vote for Independence.’ Technically that may be stretching 
a point, but fundamentally it is probably true. Independence 
was not openly an issue and the eclipse of Parti Negara, the 
only conceivable opposition, was due to a multiplicity of causes, 

Political tempers do not usually run high in Malaya, not even 
as high as in Singapore, and there seems no reason why Tengky 
Abdul Rahman’s government should not progress rapidly 
towards an orderly and amicable transfer of power. If it comes 
a little earlier than some people had expected, the difference 
of a year or two will be all to the good if it means that it can 
be carried through in an atmosphere of harmony. The crucial 
decisions that lie ahead are those that have to be made within 
the Alliance itself and that which has to be made between a 
Federation led by the middle-of-the-road Alliance and Singa- 
pore under a 1946 type of socialism. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


wishes to appoint as Sir Walter Monckton’s successor 
at the Ministry of Labour. He is Mr. Iain Macleod, the 
present Minister of Health. In other words, unless Sir Anthony 
Eden changes his mind, some time between now and the re- 
assembly of Parliament, Mr. Macleod will be making exactly 
the same transition as Mr. Aneurin Bevan made in 1950. There 
the parallel stops. No one expects Mr. Macleod to resign from 
the Government. At the age of forty-two he has set his feet 
firmly on the rungs to the highest offices, and he will be careful 
not to forfeit his advantage to anyone coming up behind him. 
He is, I think, one of the most promising of the younger Con- 
servative Ministers. He is thoughtful, an able administrator, 
and an unusually effective debater in the House of Commons. 
(He made his name as a back-bencher by flooring Mr. Bevan.) 
Since he was appointed Minister of Health in 1952, he has 
developed a manner at the despatch box which many Ministers 
with five times as much experience must surely eavy. There 
is a touch of pomposity about it, but then authority is still 
novel to him. I have no doubt that before long he will escape 
from donnishness. 
It is more difficult to say whether Mr. Macleod will make 
a good Minister of Labour. There is no reason why he should 
not. He should be able to get on with the trade unions and 
with the employers. He should be able to act the part of 
the impartial arbitrator fully as well as Sir Walter Monckton. 
But the task of the Minister of Labour in the coming few 
years is likely to present new problems. There is an urgent 
need to develop a strategy of industrial negotiation in place 
of the tactical improvisations on which Sir Walter has been 
able to rely. Whether Mr. Macleod will be able to do this 
remains to be seen. It must be admitted that he has not been 
a noticeably adventurous Minister of Health, and in a lecture 
on social problems which was published in the volume 
Tradition and Change he showed some confusion about the 
question of social priorities. He has yet, in fact, to prove that 
he has either depth or (even more valuable) the political 


| “HE Prime Minister, I gather, has decided whom he 


instinct which made his hero, Disraeli, so formidable a states- 
man. Sincé he has been only five years in the House of Com- 
mons, it is no criticism of him that these doubts have to be 
expressed. 

Sir Walter Monckton, it is widely assumed, is leaving 
politics in order to succeed Lord Goddard as Lord Chief 
Justice. The only other candidate whose name is mentioned 
in political and legal circles is that of Sir Hartley Shawcross. 
It is known that Sir Hartley would like to be Lord Chief 
Justice, and the absence of his name from the list of Labour 
‘shadow Ministers’ is—and was intended to be—a clear indi- 
cation of his preferences. The Lord Chief Justice is appointed 
by the Crown on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, 
and it is extremely unlikely that a Conservative Prime Minister 
would recommend Sir Hartley instead of Sir Walter. Sir Walter 
Monckton, it seems to be agreed, would make a good Lord 
Chief Justice. The same cannot be said about Mr. Antony 
Head in the new post which, I believe, Sir Anthony Eden has 
in mind for him: Minister of Defence. The advantage of the 
War Office, a former Secretary of State for War once told me, 
is that it runs itself. The Ministry of Defence does not. One 
cannot help doubting whether Mr. Head will survive the 
change. 

Perhaps Mr. Macleod has already started his preparations 
for his new post by examining the preliminary agenda of the 
Trades Union Congress which opens at Southport on Septem- 
ber 5. If he has, he will have noticed that, for the first time 
since the war, international questions have ceased to be 
prominent. There are characteristic resolutions about atomic 
and hydrogen weapons from the Electrical Trades Union and 
the National Union of Railwaymen, but nothing of real im- 
portance. The TUC this year is going to concern itself almost 
wholly with trade union matters—a remarkable development. 
The two most important questions which are to be raised 
are the reaffirmation of labour’s right to strike, and the fears 
aroused by the introduction of automation and automatic 
processes. It must be said to the credit of the unions that they 
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are behaving in a most responsible way about automation. 
Not one of the resolutions on this question follows Tribune 
into the blind alley of assuming that nationalisation is the 
necessary and the only answer to the dislocation which it may 
ause. 

t The resolutions submitted for discussion by the Labour 
Party at its annual conference, which opens at Margate on 
October 10, are even more interesting. For the first time since 
the Bevanite movement began, there is no central issue uniting 


the Opposition elements. In 1952 it was the rearmament © 


programme, in 1953 it was the demand for extensive nation- 
alisation; in 1954 it was German rearmament. This year there 
is nothing of the kind. There are, of course, many questions 
on which the Opposition and the Left wing within the party 
can unite, but no issue in which the challenge to the leader- 
ship is concentrated, This, I believe, is a further reflection 
of the point which I have been trying to hammer home ever 
since the last Labour conference: that the Bevanite movement 
is dying and being replaced by a normal Leftish Opposition. 
| find further evidence of this in the attitude, implicit more 
often than explicit, of many of Mr. Bevan’s most constant 
supporters. They all seem to share a feeling that the struggle 
of the past three years is over—at least in the terms in which 
it has been fought during them. They all seem to expect Mr. 
Bevan to cease to be the focal point of the Labour Left. | 
hesitate to draw any confident conclusions from the news that 
Mr. Crossman is leaving the New Statesman in order to write 
for the Daily Mirror, but ! would be surprised if a disappoint- 
ment in Bevanism and Mr. Bevan is not one of them. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IN ONE WEEK’s time, if the course of true ‘justice’ still runs 
smoothly, a man whose sanity is seriously to be questioned 
will be hanged for a crime committed over three years ago and 
for which he has stood trial in no fewer than five courts. 
William Leighton, a Northern Irish labourer, was first tried 
at Londonderry Summer Assizes in 1952, charged with the 
murder of a child in May of that year. The trial was postponed 
until the following spring because of the inability of Leighton’s 
mother to appear in court at that time. The next jury, after 
hearing medical evidence that his mental state had seriously 
deteriorated, found the prisoner unfit to plead and he was 
detained at the Queen’s pleasure until, on the direction of the 
Ulster Attorney-General, he again appeared before the Assizes 
last spring. ‘In the interests of justice,’ the judge once more 
adjourned the case, and on July 21 Leighton came before the 
Summer Assizes. Medical opinion being sought as to whether 
he was fit to plead or not, it was said that when examined on 
June 30 Leighton had shown no evidence of any mental abnor- 
mality. On the strength of this man’s mental state on one given 
day, in spite of a history of fluctuating degrees of mental 
disturbance over the past three years, a plea of guilty was 
registered and sentence of death passed. This latest trial of 
Leighton should never have taken place. Surely once a jury 
has found a man unfit to plead to a particular charge that 
decision should be final. It will be a scandal if the Northern 
lrish authorities proceed with the execution. 
* * as . 

AMONG THE miscellaneous resolutions which appear in the 
preliminary agenda of the Labour Party conference which has 
been published this week, there is one from Aberdeen which 
calls for the ‘abolition of the aristocracy, evident in the House 
of Lords and the monarchical system.’ There is, of course, 
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always a crop of resolutions like this which never reach the 
agenda paper, and they always remind me of the retort which 
Mr. J. Sexton gave at the 1925 Labour conference to the 
Richmond delegates. Answering for the Executive, he said: 
Richmond have a very ambitious programme. They are out 
for the abolition of the capitalist system. Well, we abolish that 
every year. They are out for an international republic, self- 
determination, a bloody revolution, and, | believe, birth 
control; for which they contribute to the party funds the 
magnificent sum of thirty bob. You cannot achieve that on 
thirty bob. If you would spring us another quid, there would 
be a chance. 
* * ae 
WITH PARLIAMENT RISEN and Goodwood ended, the Silly 
Season is upon us. I have every sympathy with the news 
editors who have to fill their newspapers during August, and 
it is with no intent to mock them that I suggest that during the 
next four or five weeks we shall be able to read the following 
stories: ‘Egg Fried on Whitehall Pavement’ (this summer, as 
it has gone so far, suggests that it may be the first since the 
war when this glorious headline will reappear), ‘Abon-inable 
Snowman Seen in Loch Ness,’ ‘I’m Only a Little Home Girl, 
Says Starlet.’ I shall look out for these in the Sunday papers. 
Of course, the truth is that the Silly Season really does not 
deserve its name. Hitler made some of his most dangerous 
moves when he knew that the grouse moors were open to 
British Ministers, and the pound has been devalued in the 
Silly Season before now. My own guess for the Headline-of- 
the-Silly-Season is ‘Mr. Attlee Returns Home.’ 
7 * » 


MEANWHILE IT must be owned that the Silly Season this year 
has got off to a really promising start. After all the cries of 
‘Wolf!’ (or ‘Bug-eyed-monster!’ rather) from people con- 
vinced that other worlds are watching us from flying saucers, 
it took some effort to grasp the fact that the headlines about 
man-made satellites were rooted in something more sub- 
stantial than a journalist’s imagination (or liver). And then 
there was the story about the bull which, not content with 
wrecking the red glider which had the temerity to land under 
its horns, severely gored the trailer which was brought up to 
remove the offending machine. Thus Nature, sharp of horn, 
asserted herself. But human nature also came to the fore for 
the start of the Silly Season. The children, later assisted by 
adults, who dug a mighty trench to keep motor-cars off the 
beach at Porthcothan in Cornwall struck a blow for civilisa; 
tion which would not have got into print had there been 
other news about. So did the elderly lady who stoutly refused 
to get off the bus in Daventry which had been steered to a 
police station by its driver, outraged because the passengers 
had filled it up while it was standing twenty yards away from 
the usual boarding place. There is a limit to the bossing-about 
people can endure, even during the silliest of Silly Seasons. 
* * * 

EVERYBODY KNOWS that a jockey cannot always ride a race 
according to the instructions of the horse’s trainer, since the 
race may be run in a way quite different from what the trainer 
envisaged. A trainer such as C. Elliot, who used to be one of 
our best jockeys, must know this better than anyone. To 
criticise publicly E. Mercer’s riding of Elpenor in the Good- 
wood Cup was therefore, | think, churlish of him. ‘1 instructed 
Mercer,’ said Elliot, ‘to lie fourth until half-way up the straight 
and then go to the front. If he had done so I think he would 
have won by several lengths.’ I think it would have been better 
if Elliot had kept this to himself, particularly as many good 
judges thought that Mercer’s tactics were correct, and that 
Double Bore would still have won anyway. PHAROS 
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Prosperity in Peril 
By DAVID ORMSBY GORE, MP 


HE new thinking in the Labour Party has got off to a 

somewhat hysterical start. Lord Alexander of Hills- 

borough, a senior Minister in the Labour Government, 
has detected a world plot concerted between the Kremlin and 
the Vatican. Mr. Gordon Walker has detected a domestic 
Tory plot which seeks through a reform of the House of Lords 
to frustrate future Socialist economic policy. But it will not 
matter very much to this country if Labour thought does 
degenerate into farce. What is of far greater importance is that 
some new thinking should be done in the Conservative Party 
which will be conducting our affairs for the next four years. 

The material prosperity of the country is undeniable, but 
it would be foolish to minimise the dangerously flimsy founda- 
tions on which this prosperity is based. 

It had become clearly necessary that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should try to grapple once more with our old 
adversary, inflation. Home consumption has been higher than 
we can afford, with the result that the gap between imports 
and exports is still too wide. Sterling is still weak and our gold 
and dollar reserves are far too low for comfort. Added to 
this, the Coal Board is failing to produce the fuel necessary 
for our industrial expansion, so that a greatly increased strain 
must inevitably be placed on our balance of payments. In 
fact, the margin between comparative prosperity and a con- 
siderable disaster is all too small, and even a slight adverse 
movement in the terms of trade can put us in jeopardy. 

The hopes of Mr. Butler that a high Bank rate would cancel 
out the effects of too soft a Budget have not been realised, 
and it is very doubtful whether a further rise in the Bank rate 
would be desirable, or by itself be sufficient to rectify the 
position. Labour’s implied alternative of reducing the Bank 
rate and imposing import controls would, of course, aggravate 
the position and prove disastrous. For the moment the Chan- 
cellor has contented himself with fiercer action against hire- 
purchase and a slowing up of some capital investment. But 
it n.ay well prove necessary for him to recast his whole 
Budget this autumn. and there is much to be said in favour of 
a major operation in good time, rather than the administration 
of a series of palliatives designed to keep the patient alive until 
next spring; because what is absolutely essential in our present 
predicament is that we should have our financial position 
resting on really sound foundations, thus enabling the Govern- 
ment to pursue those long-term policies which can make the 
higher standards of living we are now enjoying much more 
secure. 

There is only space to give a rather superficial outline of 
what these policies might be. However, if we attempt to look 
into the future, it would seem wise to assume that there will 
be a tendency for the terms of trade to move against this 
country. With the American economy expanding once more, 
with increasing industrialisation in every part of the globe, 
and with the rapidly growing world population pressing ever 
more heavily on world resources, it is inevitable that the cost 
of raw materials and food will tend to rise in relation to the 
cost of manufactured goods. This trend, although it might 
benefit the sterling area as a whole, could be most dangerous 
for the United Kingdom. and plans should be designed in 
order to counter the ill-effects. 

It would be quite wrong to assume, as is often the case, that 
there is little we can do to influence the terms of trade. In fact, 
a nation that imports on the vast scale that we do can, by the 
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policies it pursues, have a most profound effect. Bearing thi 
in mind, and confronted with these inevitable developments 
I believe we should tackle them on four main fronts. 


First, we must ensure that our home industries are mag 
highly efficient and technically advanced. We cannot hope to 
achieve that high efficiency if industry, private or nationalised 
tries to resist change and stifle competition to the exten 
attempted at the moment. The findings of the most recep 
report of the Monopolies Commission, added to the previoys 
evidence uncovered in earlier reports, disclose a widespread 
and frightening growth of restrictionism. We cannot be ex. 
pected to take seriously the FBI’s contention that the increase 
in the number of trade associations and their restrictive prac. 
tices has been in some way responsible for full employment, 
Certainly if they continue to grow until they have made British 
industry uncompetitive, they will produce unemployment. The 
Government really must take firmer and swifter action against 
these practices than was proposed in the recent debate on the 
subject. Then the proposals announced by the Minister of 
Education for expanding technological education are to be 
commended, but we shall have to do even more if we are not 
to fall farther behind other nations, the Soviet Union in par. 
ticular, in the provision of scientists and engineers for industry, 

Secondly, we must do all we can to encourage investment 
in enterprises at home and abroad which produce raw 
materials, thereby increasing their supply and keeping down 
their price. The Royal Commission on Taxation and Profits 
has indicated two important ways in which such encourage- 
ment should be given. It recommends the granting of more 
realistic and generous depletion allowances to extractive 
industries, and it proposes a scheme for exempting from 
UK taxation what it calls ‘overseas trade corporations.’ An 
acceptance of these proposals would be a great help to British 
companies and would put them in a much better position for 
meeting competition from foreign enterprises which are much 
more favourably treated than our own and carry a far less 
severe tax burden. Inevitably under present conditions there 
is a tendency for British-registered companies to emigrate in 
order to avoid the undue handicaps placed upon them. If this 
continues, our taxation policy, which is designed to maintain 
revenue in the short run, will lose us both revenue and wealth 
in the long run. 

Thirdly, we must bear in mind the unique contribution that 
our agricultural industry can make in the balance of payments 
battle. It does not really require experts from overseas to tell 
us—although, of course, they do—that our agriculture is still 
not in top gear. We possess a climate and a soil which are 
almost ideal for the growing of grass, but a most cursory 
inspection of our farmland would disclose acres of pasture 
which are not producing one quarter of the grass of which 
they are capable. Admittedly, increased output must be 
accompanied by increased efficiency if it is to help our 
economic position, and it is here that doubts arise as to whether 
the present method used to subsidise farming is producing the 
best results. The cost, which amounts to more than £250 
million per year, might well be better spent if a higher pro- 
portion was used for capital investment and modernisation 
and rather less for keeping up the end price of farm produce. 
Water supplies, electricity and modern buildings are some of 
the basic essentials of increased efficiency, and we should not 
be content with a situation in which an industry that can 
immensely reduce our dependence on imports is_ barely 
attracting sufficient capital to replace normal depreciation. 

Finally, living as we do on an island which Mr. Bevan once 
described with less exaggeration than usual as being made of 
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coal, it is surely absurdly defeatist to assume that it is im- 
possible to obtain more than about 210 million tons of deep- 
mined coal in a year, especially when we bear in mind that 
this is twenty million tons less than we were getting in 1939. 
If future industrial expansion is to become entirely dependent 
on imported coal, or even on substituted and imported oil, 
we are going to be faced with a serious balance of payments 
crisis. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd’s allies, atomic energy and oil, which 
he sees marching to the rescue, will prove expensive mer- 
cenaries and will in any case arrive too late. There is no doubt 
that more coal can be got from our mines, and even a lavish 
recruiting campaign with even more generous inducements 
would prove cheaper than the Minister’s new policy. A re- 
organisation of the Coal Board is probably necessary, but 
more men and a more sensible and economic pricing policy 
based on real delivered costs are the two absolute essentials. 

I have tried to indicate that if we wish to preserve our 
present prosperity, we must plan to overcome the many 
obvious difficulties which are going to face this densely 
populated island in the next decade. We must act in such a 
way as to increase our advantages and to decrease our dis- 
advantages. This means striving for greater flexibility and the 
most advanced technical progress in our home industries. It 
means encouraging British companies to expand the pro- 
duction of the raw materials the world will increasingly need; 
and it means a drive to increase the production of food and 
coal in this country. Above all, there is the basic need to halt 
inflation. But I am convinced that if we work out a concerted 
policy along these lines, we can surmount the economic prob- 
lems that face us and make more secure the higher standards 
of living of the British people. 


Berlin Year 10 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


RIVING from the airport through the suburbs you do 

not notice the ruins so much these days. Indeed, it must 

always have been harder to tell if the villas or brightly 
stuccoed blocks of flats, curtained, as they are, by the trees and 
shrubs of a garden city, were gutted or not. In a restaurant on 
the shore of the Wannsee lake, eating smoked salmon to the 
accompaniment of the hideous music from someone else’s 
portable wireless or drinking beer in a café on the Kurfiirsten- 
damm by the light of neon signs competing with any in the 
world for opulent ugliness. you might be in any capital city, 
European or American. For West Berlin is recovering. 

And yet there are signs to indicate that you are indisputably 
in this capital, in the city that went for the death-ride in 1945 
and that remains trepanned to the present day. Look closely 
and you will see that some of the skysigns are attached to the 
shells of buildings, that many of the clients in the restaurant 
are foreign soldiers. The church over the way has something 
wrong with the shape of its spire; it was burned out, and very 
Picturesque it looks against the night sky. Wandering through 
the streets of the western half of the city is still a surrealist 
experience—not in the sense of their being any longer so 
entirely in ruins as to give the sensation of a shattered land- 
scape, for immense progress has been made, with the rebuild- 
ing, but because their normality is continually disturbed by a 
feeling that something is wrong, that you only have to touch 
some of these facades and they will crumble, that it only has 
to rain for them to dissolve into pasteboard. Behind the appara- 
tus of the big modern city is a threat, all the more sensible for 
being concealed. 
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It is highly suspicious that it was in August that the 
Captain and Crew of HMS Daedalus saw a sea- 
serpent. August is traditionally the month of strange 
reports in newspapers supposedly put together by 
second-eleven journalists. The story is that all the 
responsible newspapermen—editors, assistant editors 
and so on—are away yachting or shooting grouse, 
and a shadow staff of credulous and scoop-happy 
“cubs” are putting out Flect Street’s newspapers. 
Sea-serpents, lorry-drivers buricd under ten tons of 
eggs, Old Etonian Turks attaining incredible ages, 
Moscow’s claim to have invented whisky, flying 
saucers .. . We are relaxed in August, even if not 
And we become used to 
We 
receive those occasional postcards with gay foreign 
(insufficient generally) with the word 


actually on holiday. 
travellers’ tales from our own friends, too. 


stamps 
Angleterre, Inghliterra or whatever, variously mis-spelt, 
under our own very English-sounding address. 
Abroad, with time on their idiot hands, a belief that 
they can speak the local patois, and a determination 
to make us stay-at-homes envious, our friends write 
and tell us of local customs and Customs, food and 
drink, weather and the price of butter and bullfights. 
Their postcards get no answer from us. In time 
they answer themselves. But they have been a not 
unpleasant part of the Silly Season, and, if we go 
abroad ourselves, we inflict such postcards on others. 





The Midland Bank only “goes abroad” in the sense 

that it has branches on board the great Cunard liners. 

It has, however, ensured continuity of service for its 

globe-trotting customers by making working arrange- 

ments with more than 16,000 overseas banking 
institutions, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Yet the thing is palpable enough. The extreme artificiality 
of a city divided into two halves representing two different and 
contending worlds would alone account for it. And Berlin as a 
symbol of the cold war plays its part far more fully than in 
the immediate contrast as you cross the sector boundary. The 
feeling of sham that comes across in the Western sectors is due 
to the fact that almost any milestone on the road to recovery 
takes on a significance in the debate between East and West. 
In the suburb of Dahlem there is the Free University of Berlin 
with magnificent modern buildings (and incidentally the only 
student restaurant I know where the students are served by 
waiters) all erected with the help of grants from the Ford 
Foundation. The old University of Berlin is in the Russian 
sector, SO a new one has been created, whose students are 
already exceeding the numbers originally expected. But, given 
the circumstances, American generosity must necessarily 
appear as a political move, and this essential ambivalence 
seems to apply to much of the city’s life. The Western Powers 
could not in any circumstances let the economy of West Berlin 
die, so, if you are an industrialist and running a factory at a 
loss or a shopkeeper who has not enough customers for his 
luxury goods, it is probable that the money will be found. West 
Berlin is a city that pretends to be normal, but is not. This is 
the first thing the stranger notices.. 

And yet it could not be otherwise. The calm of Berliners on 
their island in the Soviet sea is admirable and equally the only 
way to deal with the situation. In a long-drawn crisis the only 
alternative to heroism is a pretence at normality, while Ameri- 
can generosity is increased, not lessened, by the understanding 
that its real purpose is to combat tyranny. The garish shop- 
fronts of the Kurfiirstendamm appear pathetically false in their 
inadequacy as a symbol of the will to freedom. but the visitor 
who is unfavourably impressed by this crude maquillage 
should be more struck by the dignity of the face behind it. 


* * * 


In the Eastern sector there is no pretence. To begin with, the 
ruins are still there. Walking down the Friedrichstrasse by 
night is like being in the moon, with wastes of bare land on 
either side and an odd hotel with the illuminated HO of the 
state trading organisation outside it or else the brightly lighted 
offices of the Berliner Zeitung (an official East German news- 
paper) to point a contrast. All around the Unter den Linden 
in what was once the Whitehall of Germany there is still 
desolation. In fact, most of the rebuilding in East Berlin has 
gone into the grandiose Stalinallee, where immense blocks of 
flats interspersed with arcaded squares stretch into the far 
distance like so many Selfridges placed end to end. The archi- 
tecture is neo-classical, and individual buildings resemble the 
kind of thing that Balkan monarchs in other and happier days 
used to put up as palaces, though I suppose that the bas-reliefs 
(workmen striking forges and so forth) would not have been 
tolerated by any old-fashioned despot. The total effect is 
striking by contrast with West Berlin (where there is an abso- 
lute lack of town planning and no two buildings are alike) and 
by its sheer size (you can stand at one end and not see the 
other), but it is monotonous and depressing because of the lack 
of any imagination whatever in the architecture and the conse- 
quent intolerable heaviness of the whole. Glaring in the sun- 
light and shrouded in a pall of concrete dust, this ponderous 
monument to a rickety regime is so blatantly the result of a 
special effort that the propaganda which presents it as typical 
of East German reconstruction cannot be taken seriously for a 
moment even by the casual visitor to the Eastern sector of the 
city. 

It is only on the Stalinallec that you see many people in East 
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Berlin. In the absence of rebuilt shops elsewhere, it serves aga 
shopping centre, and people come in from the suburbs to 
their noses against windows containing goods that are only too 
evidently not to be found in less fortunate districts. One 
sells motor-bicycles, and a group of Russian soldiers can be 
seen pointing eagerly to the various features of the machines, 
In the two luxurious cafés, the Budapest and the Warschau, 
the commissionaires bow as you enter, but you have to show 
your passport before you can order a beer, and most of the 
clients are foreigners or people favoured by the regime. Jug 
opposite is the Marx-Engels bookstore, a fine place with photos 
of Lenin and Stalin on the walls and the books so immaculately 
arranged that it seems a sin to take them off the shelves, 
German literature has a considerable section devoted to it; you 
can buy Schiller or Lessing, but not Hélderlin or Rilke; 
Thomas Mann is represented by Buddenbrooks, but not by 
Death in Venice. Here too you have to show a passport before 
buying a book—this applied to the buying of Brecht’s plays, 
but perhaps the enthusiastically Communist assistant would 
have been less exigent if it had been a question of Das Kapital. 

On the Stalinallee everything is glossy. But the section con- 
necting the main body of the buildings with the Alexanderplatz 
remains to be completed, and, passing the labourers working 
to prepare the foundations, it is as well to remember that the 
working-class revolt of two years ago, which was crushed in 
blood by the Red Army, began as a demand for higher wages 
on the part of the men constructing the first blocks of this 
favoured project. The posters in the Alexanderplatz assuring 
the citizen that the people’s police will not let spies and 
wreckers escape unpunished and depicting a stalwart band of 
uniformed youths arresting a cowering American saboteur, 
obviously on the point of pouring his phials of cyanide into 
reservoirs, serve as a reminder that behind the gloss lurks the 
apparatus of a police state which would be incapable of 
holding down the population it oppresses were it not for the 
presence of Russian troops, The suppression of the rising of 
two years ago stands for Berliners among the other great crimes 
of history. 

Berlin, indeed, is steeped in history, and, moreover, history 
which every contemporary has lived. There is a plaque to 
Walther Rathenau, assassinated some thirty years ago by 
Nationalist gunmen; there is the house in which Rosa Luxenm- 
burg and Karl Liebknecht were murdered and began a legend 
(the officer responsible was sentenced to two years of prison, 
but escaped to Holland with 30,000 marks presented to him by 
the Committee of the Association of Officers). In the Western 
sector there is the site of the Bendlerstrasse Ministry of 
Defence, which was the nerve-centre of the tragic failure of the 
20th of July, 1944, and in the courtyard of which von Stauffen- 
berg and some of his fellow-plotters were executed; in the East 
the site of the Chancellery and the scene of the most extra- 
ordinary and insane apocalypse the world has seen. In these 
streets the ghosts that walk recount how Europe was almost 
destroyed through its own folly and the wickedness of many 
individuals. They are not pleasant ghosts. Not pleasant at all. 

And what of Mr. Isherwood’s Berlin, that legendary country 
peopled by Sally Bowles and Fritz and neurosis and fear? Alas 
for legend! West Berlin, that Social Democratic city, is no 
longer quite the spectacular sink of iniquity it once was. 
Transvestists no longer walk the streets openly, but restrict 
their activities to certain bars and cabarets, where men dance 
with men and women with women in a manner as decorous as 
is compatible with their way of life. But the famous political 
satire of the night clubs goes on: in the Stachelschwein or the 
Rauchfang criticism of manners, men, and politicians is a great 
deal sharper than is to be heard anywhere in this country and 
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as cruelly witty as its Parisian equivalent. The scepticism of 
the Berliner, always considerable even under Hitler, has been 
sharpened by the near-destruction of the city and by the years 
that have seen as complete a reversal of alliances as anything 
that took place in the time of Frederick the Great. In a country 
so given to ready obedience to authority this spirit of irrever- 
ence is encouraging. Germany can do with some esprit 
frondeur. 

Tension, of course, there is, though the causes are different 
from those that prevailed in the Twenties and Thirties. In the 
East it comes from tyranny and in the West from fear of that 
tyranny. As the loudspeakers on the underground system 
announce that this is the last station in the Western sector, it 
is difficult not to feel that you are venturing into territory 
which, if not for yourself, then for some of your fellow- 
passengers, is a land of darkness. The flow of refugees from 
East to West, the odd Pole or Czech who manages to make it 
across the frontiers, the activity displayed by police and intelli- 
gence services, do not make for calm. It is sometimes said that 
the main industry of Berlin is espionage, and the visitor tends 
to let his imagination create the furtive atmosphere of Eric 
Ambler land, where perhaps none exists. Or does it? 

Of course, the tourist can, if he likes, behave like a visitor 
to an ordinary capital. He can go to see (indeed he should go 
to see) the treasures of the old Kaiser Friedrich’s Museum, now 
housed in Dahlem. In spite of the losses suffered by the pictures 
stored in the notorious flak tower (some were burned and 
others stolen), the magnificence of the collection remains. The 
Chardins, with their calm classicism, rebuke a world that 
subjected them to danger of destruction, and Watteau’s Voyage 
a Cythére is as fresh as if it had never seen the inside of a 
Bohemian salt mine. But what losses! The Pergamon marbles 
are gone and the jewellery Schliemann brought from Troy and 
Mycenae. Still, the marvel is that all was aot consumed; it must 
have taken devotion to save pictures and sculpture during the 
sack of the city. 

From the cultural point of view Berlin is still a capital city. 
There are plenty of theatres, there is the opera (both in the 
East and the West) and there are cinemas where, in spite of 
the bad German habit of dubbing foreign films, there are, 
from time to time, good ones to be seen (the native film in- 
dustry is still abysmally bad). What with the lakeside beaches 
and bathing (if you can avoid the apparently formidable con- 
centration of bacteria, against which large notices only too 
frequently warn bathers) there is plenty to do. Berlin, that 
large, sprawling garden city, is a pleasant place to be in what- 
ever may be going on beneath the surface. 


* * * 


Yet, it is impossible completely to ignore what is going on 
beneath the surface. Berlin faces any thinking person with an 
insoluble dilemma. For this is the point at which the Western 
allies are most right both morally and tactically in their con- 
duct of the cold war. The East German regime has strictly 
nothing to be said for it. It is a sordid tyranny kept in place 
by Russian bayonets and justified neither by popular support 
nor by economic or social achievements. But then what? To 
force the Russians to relax their grip on East Germany (as 
from the latitude of Berlin one tends to think they should be 
forced) would create a war in which the issue of freedom versus 
tyranny would be lost in a radio-active welter. Berlin over- 
simplifies the issues to a point where there is no answer, where 
debate appears to be between right and wrong. It is difficult to 
see this without feeling torn by the conflict of justice and self- 
preservation. And then there is another factor; Berliners not 





merely want reunification passionately, they also believe in it 
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Between sowing and harvest 


On British farms last year the equivalent of nearly 
2 million acres of crops just faded out. That means about 
50,000 farm workers worked in vain ! This waste was due, 
not to bad farming or even bad weather, but to pests, 
diseases and weeds. However, there is a brighter side to 
the picture... 
Every year millions of tons of crops are saved by 
- insecticides, fungicides and weed killers; and the 
development of new and better chemicals for agriculture 
never ceases. In the forefront of this effort to reduce crop 
losses is Shell, with a wide range of highly effective 
weapons. 

Shell’s latest contributions are two insecticides of 
exceptional power and persistence — aldrin and dieldrin, 
now in world-wide use. This season, aldrin is guarding 
potato crops from wireworm, dieldrin is protecting cereal 
seeds and dealing with many foliage pests, and Shell weed 
killers are producing valuable higher yields. 


You're always meeting 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


Norman House, 105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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and at no very distant date. It is inevitable that they should 
consider the division of their city and country as merely a 


transitory phenomenon. But time is getting on; the children 


whom one sees on the Stalinallee being lectured on the glories 


of the Communist regime are growing up, and we all know 
what the results of indoctrination can be. Moreover, what 
incentive would there be to continue living and working in 
West Berlin, if it ever became apparent thatyreunification was 
likely to be postponed to a mythical future Can we imagine 
that a spirit of resistance which has lasted over ten years would 
last another twenty? The West has no right to count on this; 
that anyone living in Berlin should want greater security for 
themselves and their children is quite comprehensible, and 
they might decide to seek it elsewhere. 
Berlin presents in a sharpened form the entire problem posed 
by the cold war. Appealing to a people to resist a yoke which 
they themselves cannot throw off, you must either be prepared 
~ to liglp them (in which case you run the risk of war) or else 
you must expect them sooner or later to resign themselves to 
their lot. Of course, there is a third way-{by negotiation, and 
it is to this that Berliners pin their hopesy They will observe 
what follows from Geneva and after, and they may take it as 
unconsciously symbolic that the East German municipality has 
decided to put the quadriga back on the Brandenburger Tor, 
where for the past ten years the Red Flag has waved. Behind 
athe prosperous air of the West and the ruins of the East there 
are human aspirations and human suffering springing primarily 
from the present situation. Berliners will watch the Foreign 
Ministers at their meetings and mark whetherAheir own par- 
ticular reality is forgotten. It should not be. 


Two Cheers for 
Theocracy 


By DAVID WATT 


HE smooth turf of Twickenham glowed under the 

admiring gaze of 40,000 devotees; a mass of public- 

garden flowers and a small brass band were potted out 
on the southern try-line, and in their midst was poised the 
centre-piece of the assembly—a pink canopy as dainty as an 
Ascot hat. Beneath it stood a well-groomed figure in a grey- 
flannel suit, whose voice, as persuasive as a radio advertiser’s, 
was relayed to the waiting multitude in the stands. 

‘Rejoice and be glad,’ it said. Something flickered across the 
face of the crowd. ‘Clap your hands together O ye people.’ 
There was a subdued round of applause. ‘You are happy and 
proud to be Jehovah’s Witnesses.’ A few chests swelled, for 
this was their Triumphant Kingdom Assembly, and they were 
witnessing it with the smile of sheep who have realised that 
they were born without horns and a beard. 

They had been well shepherded. They had poured into 
London from fifty-six countries by chartered plane and ship, 
and lodged in hundreds of homes in South London found 
weeks before by busy canvassers. For four days their bright 
badges settled on Twickenham in the morning and rose in an 
orange cloud late each evening. There were all kinds of them— 
Alabamans and Indonesians and Laplanders, saris and sarongs 
and powder-blue suits, old women with faces like dried 
apricots and babies with the orange badge pinned to their 
nappies. 

Yet as the outsider walked among all the cosy activities 
prepared for the Witnesses at Twickenham, and the loud- 
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speakers droned on remorselessly, selling religion to those who 
had already bought it, he might ask himself what these people 
were getting for their trip. Here was an assembly taking, with. 
out a murmur, what few other crowds, and no other indj- 
viduals, in the world could have borne—a harangue in which 
one unctuous voice after another mixed instruction, exhorta- 
tion and well-considered praise for seven or eight hours a day, 
No one smoked, some chewed gum, children fought and were 
smacked into silence, minds manifestly wandered; all the 
superticial ingredients of a well-established religious service 
were there, but because religious experience can only be 
sustained for a short time, all but the surface seemed unmoved. 
Sometimes there was a hymn, one of the war-songs of the 
Prince of Peace, but the warriors might have been on leave 
and only a confused murmuring followed the band into battle. 
Sometimes a point was made. ‘If you disobeyed your mother, 
you would expect to be punished,’ said the voice. ‘She would 
say, “Wait till your father comes home, young man.”’ A 
laborious pencil wrote ‘Mother=Jehovah’s organisation’ on 
the back of a programme. But mostly sweet unreasonableness 
was met with earnest blankness, because earnestness is appro- 
priate to religion, and blankness is the only defence against a 
bombardment so interminably saccharine and uniformly 
unreasonable. For Jehovah’s Witnesses do not compromise; 
they follow a totalitarian creed which has diverted the main 
stream of Christianity until only its own followers remain on 
the right bank. The followers number more than half a million 
sincere people who demand to be taken seriously and insist 
that every other religion is out of step. 

It would be unfair to go too far into the absurdities that 
belong to any belief which has the misfortune to be practised 
by people with no sense of humour. The official view on the 
Flood, for instance, is contained in an article entitled ‘Noah's 
Passenger List,’ which proves, with a perfectly straight face, 
that there was plenty of room in the ark for all the ancestors 
of the modern bestiary; or, again, there is a painful adaptation 
in the hymn-book which begins: 


‘Oft in danger, oft in woe. 
Onward, Theocratic warriors, go.” 


The Witnesses have an unshakable trust in the infallibility 
of the Bible as the whole authoritative account of God's Word. 
They employ an occasional spark of criticism to set fire to 
‘interpolations,’ but for the most part the labours of higher 
critics are dismissed as works of the Devil, the strata are 
squashed together and the sources muddied again. Adam an¢ 
Eve are historical figures; Methuselah lived 969 years, no 
more, no less. 

The course of history is seen as a gigantic struggle between 
God and Christ on one side, and God’s other son, Lucifer, who 
succeeded in subverting Adam, who was given a severe setback 
by the incarnation of an incorruptible Christ, and who will be 
finally defeated at Armageddon. Then will come the end of 
the world as we know it; the Kingdom of Christ, the 
triumphant theocracy, will be established; and 144,000 chosen 
souls will reign with God in Heaven. It is not at all certain that 
there are any vacancies left among this fortunate band, but 
luckily for half a million Jehovah’s Witnesses some lessef 
survivors of the cataclysm will be allowed to live 1,000 years 
on earth in one vast Paradise. What happens after that God 
alone knows, but the present is what matters because Christ 
ascended His throne in 1914 and the final battle is due in our 
own generation. This date is worked out from the prophecies 
of Daniel and the assumption that King Zedekiah was over- 
thrown in 606 Bc. It might be dangerous to assail Daniel, but 
historians with a respect for eternal truth have decided that 
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586 is a more probable date for the downfall of the king. 
The Witnesses are not dismayed by this news. ‘It must,’ they 
say, ‘be the present generation who are seeing for the first 
time the signs of Christ’s second presence. “Nation will rise 
against nation . . . there will be food shortages and earth- 
quakes... you will be hated by all nations.” ’ 

This is a doctrine which has led them into some curious 
places: into a neutralism which inclined to support Fascism 
before the war and pacifism during it; to a violent repudiation 
of the League of Nations and of the UN, which try to bring 
about a man-made substitute for God’s Kingdom; and to 
attracting political malcontents in British Guiana. Its appeal 
is practical, for it requires none of the mysticism or contem- 
plation of orthodox Christianity. Its Messianic trumpet-blast 
is a hope for the poor, the oppressed and the merely bored, 
and its sweet and lengthy recital of the joys that await believers 
satisfies the sentimental and the exclusive. 

Here, then, is the key to the convention. To those who did 
not already believe, and they were not many, the gospel of the 
loudspeakers gave hope without heart-searching; to the be- 
liever it provided no new challenge, since there was nothing to 
do but wait, as well prepared as possible, for the outbreak of 
the war of Heaven. That is why they all sat waiting in the 
sunshine in the complacent comradeship of the saved. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


OW is the time of summer conferences and con- 
N ventions. Sanitary engineers in drainpipe shorts, their 

wives in summer dresses, stroll through the gardens 
of country houses now municipally owned. Evangelicals with 
pipes and open shirts assemble under canvas in the Lake 
District. Public schools, empty now of boys, are full of the 
intense members of drama leagues. The word ‘festival’ is in 
the air, particularly festivals of music. Wind instruments are 
heard in dining halls and string quartets in tithe barns. Some- 
times these assemblies are funny, sometimes impressive. | 
think one of the most impressive is likely to be the Patristic 
Conference to be held at Christ Church, Oxford, in September 
under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Oxford. At a time 
when we are hearing so much about the divisions of Christians, 
a conference like this is evidence of unexpected unity and a 
common interest in the writings of the early Fathers. There 
have been 400 acceptances from Anglican, Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox divines. A few Nonconformists are coming, but 
it is interesting to see that Patristic studies excite more interest 
in the Catholic-minded than in Protestants. 


Look Tuy Last 

Those on holiday in England may care to take their last 
look at the following houses which are to be demolished or 
are in the process of demolition: 

RUFFORD ABBEY, Notts.—Jacobean and eighteenth century, 
but, of course, an ancient crypt is to be preserved. 

CHEVET HALL, near Wakefield, Yorks.—Tudor and eighteenth 
century, but, of course, a beam dated 1529 may be moved 
to the local museum. 

FairRFORD ParK House, Glos.—Seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, stone, in a once-lovely and riow hut-encumbered 
park. There is a staircase inside designed by Soane. 

WIGGENTHORPE HALL, Malton, Yorks.—Eighteenth century. 
Particularly fine interior. 

SUNDORNE CASTLE, Salop.—Eighteenth-century Gothic at its 
best and most fantastic. 
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ONsLOW HALL, Salop.—Severe late-Georgian classic. 

ABERGLASNEY House, Carmarthenshire.—Late eighteenth 
century in beautiful setting. 

SHEEPY MaGNa Hatt, Leics.—Late seventeenth century. 
Reasonable size and good condition, and distinguished 
details. 

In London you will have seen your last of the Junior 
UNITED SERVICES CLUB in Lower Regent Street, the last really 
fine building in the whole length of Regent Street. In Leighton 
Buzzard the early eighteenth-century Lake Housg is to be 
destroyed to make a telephone exchange. The following 
buildings are threatened: CLEVEDON CourT, Somerset, one 
of the few early fourteenth-century manor houses surviving 
in the country. WATNALL HALL, near Nottingham, Jacobean. 
Old cottages in Essenpon, Herts. Orb Hatt, Ragdale, 
Leicester, one of the best examples of brick building we have, 
and full of carved woodwork inside. The charming town of 
TENTERDEN in Kent has its seventeenth-century, tile-hung 
manor house threatened, to make way for shops. 


THE PARISH REGISTER 

I was in a neglected church in the East Midlands last week 
which it would be invidious to mention. In a wet corner of the 
tower I found a chest which was open and containing the usual 
paraphernalia of candle-ends, moth-caten hassocks, tarnished 
brass vases and Armistice Day service forms. Under them | 
saw some parchment-bound books. I pulled them out and 
disturbed a fleet of silver fish. They were the parish registers 
dating back to 1568, an irreplaceable history of the parish. It 
would be a good thing if all diocesans in England would 
follow the lead of the Bishop of London, who suggested to 
his clergy that they send their registers to a central library, 
institutional or public, where they can be properly preserved 
and cared for, and made available to those who want to find 
out about family history. The Guildhall Library, for instance, 
now has 98 per cent. of London city church registers. There 
is no legal power over a parish to force it to put its registers 
in safe keeping, but a bishop can appoint a library and suggest 
to his clergy that they send their registers to it. 


TakKE It Easy 

The West Malvern Electors’ Association Committee wants 
to introduce a bus service for those who are too tired to climb 
to the top of Malvern Beacon. They would use a ‘suitably 
prepared track.’ On this principle there should also be buses 
in Kew Gardens, which can be terribly tiring if you are in a 
hurry, and suitable coach routes constructed along the Clee 
Hills and the Cheviots. No one could be expected to walk up 
Skiddaw or Brown Willy, and I suggest funiculars. 





A SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
FOR SCHOOLS 


THREE prizes of eight guineas each are offered for the 
three best original descriptive reports (between 500 words 
and 750 words) of any notable event occurring between 
July 1, 1955, and August 31, 1955. Entries, which need 
not be typed, should show the entrant’s full name and 
address and school and be posted to The Editor, 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, in envelopes 
marked ‘Schools’ Competition.” The competition, which 
is open to boys and girls at school at the end of the 
present term, will close on September 19, 1955. 
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On Going to the Moon 


planets, the awful immensities of the ionosphere, the 

ultra-violet light stabbed unpredictably by cosmic rays. 
the tight-lipped men in scientific hats crouched over instrument 
panels in hurtling cockpits, the sheer grandeur of the irter- 
planetary conception—the whole business leaves me, for some 
discreditable reason, absolutely cold. When I read of the 
American project for launching satellites into the upper atmo- 
sphere, I was not even ashamed of my inability to understand 
anything at all about any of the factors involved. I was not 
conscious of vistas opening, of horizons expanding. My atti- 
tude was one of flaccid and reprehensible indifference. 


The news about the satellites did, however, remind me that 
a lady I knew had booked a passage to the moon two or three 
years ago, and I rang her up to find out how matters stood in 
this context. She confirmed that she had answered an advertise- 
ment in a respectable newspaper offering accommodation for 
a limited number of passengers on the first rocket to the moon. 
It was, she vaguely remembered, to an address in America that 
she had sent her application for a seat (or whatever it is you 
take your ease on in a rocket), and she had never had a reply. 
As far as she could remember, the advertisement had implied 
that the rocket’s ETD, or estimated time of departure, was 
several years ahead, but she had more or less given up hoping 
to be aboard it. 


Ss The challenge of the wheeling and unconquered 


* *. * 


She had, nevertheless, done her best; she had jumped at a 
chance of getting to the moon, and I think this showed a good 
spirit, contrasting markedly with my own spineless, un-Eliza- 
bethan attitude to the remoter regions of the Universe. How 
many of us would take passage to the moon if we were given 
the opportunity of doing so? Supposing, my gentle readers and 
fellow-planetmen, you saw this week in the middle of some 
more serious page of the Spectator the following advertise- 
ment: ‘The Moon. Commodious Space-ship leaving February 
1956, for above destination. Safe arrival guaranteed. Return 
passages available, if desired, at six-monthly intervals. Refer- 
ences,’ what thoughts would pass through your minds while 
you decided whether or not to answer the advertisement? 


I can only answer for myself. I am the sort of person who 
finds it difficult to dismiss improbable projects out of hand, 
and I should certainly not have written this one off on sight. 
When weighing up the pros and cons I should have numbered 
among the former the fact that I have actually seen the moon 
with my own eyes on a large number of occasions. Its existence 
is not in doubt, as was the existence of the American continent 
until comparatively recent times. There is no question of 
traipsing off to some obscure and practically invisible planet 
which nobody has ever heard of. 


(The saddest of all stories about voyages of discovery is the 
old story about the Turkish squadron which, in the latter days 
of the Ottoman Empire, set out from Constantinople to pay a 
good-will visit to Malta. Weeks passed. At length the ironclads 
made their overdue return. The admiral in command looked 
more haggard and weather-beaten than might have been ex- 
pected after a mainly social expedition. ‘Well.’ they asked him, 
‘how did you get on at Malta?’ The admiral’s features regis- 
tered exhaustion and disgust. ‘Malta yok !’ he said. ‘There is 
no such place as Malta.’) 


I know that I should be less interested in the rocket’s flight 
plan than in her passenger-list. Who else would be going? | 
have a horror of organised travel, and something tells me that 
a fairly high degree of organisation would be thought desirable 
on the first trip between the Earth and the Moon. Who would 
do this organising? I feel instinctively that I should submit 
with an ill grace to being ordered about by a brassy-voiced 
man in a space-suit. It is all too probable that I should sulk. 

It would undeniably be a stimulating experience to step out 
of the rocket on to the surface of the moon. If, however, the 
moon in any way resembles our own planet a good deal would 
depend upon which portion of its surface one landed on. A 
party of moon-men who arrived in the middle of the Gobi 
would form a very different impression of the Earth’s amenities 
from that formed by a similar party which descended near 
Slough. I cannot help feeling that, in the present state of our 
k.,owledge about the moon, sheer luck might play a dispropor- 
uionate part in the final, and very important, phase of the 
flight-plan. 

+ * *” 

Then what about these moon-men? We do not, I think I am 
right in saying, know for certain whether they exist or not. 
If they do not, what are we pioneers going to do all the time? 
We can go, if conditions permit, for some good long walks, we 
can collect specimens of whatever there is to collect specimens 
of, we can make a little map, we can organise discussion groups 
about the affairs that were current when we took off. But 
something tells me that, when the excitement of actually find- 
ing ourselves on the moon wears off, time is going to hang 
heavy on our hands. 

It will be better if the moon is inhabited, provided of course 
that the inhabitants are decent sort of people who do not knock 
us on the head or put us in the zoo. I am quick at picking up 
languages, and I rather see myself coming into my own during 
the early stages of the pourparlers. ‘Glug zook,’ 1 shall say. 
‘Earthmen tot rum muck eigg, uist ni kafka ?’ The moon-men 
will giggle and cry, ‘Ho chok! Ho chok!’ or words to that 
effect. ‘What are you telling them?’ the man in the space-suit 
will ask suspiciously. 1 shall silence him with an impatient 
gesture. It will be at about this stage that the balance of power 
within the expedition will begin to shift decisively. 


* * * 


People are saying that it is a good thing that the West is 
ahead of the Communist world with its plans for the conquest 
of space. I rather doubt whether this is true as far as the moon- 
men are concerned. They are bound, as I see it, to question the 
first arrivals closely about what conditions are like on earth, 
and from a Russian expedition they will get the sort of simple. 
consistent, unanimous answers which will enable them to form 
a clear, coherent, black-and-white picture of our planet. 

It will be quite otherwise if Earth’s first envoys to the moon 
are British. From the irreconcilable convictions, the disparate 
opinions, the varied backgrounds and the diverse tastes to be 
found in any rocket-load of my compatriots, how the deuce 
are the poor moon-men going to make head or tail of the 
nature of the society to which their visitors belong? It will be 
far kinder to let them learn the facts of life from good, solid 
Party men; it may even deter them from coming down here and 
falling into the clutches of the British Council; and it will give 
me a valid excuse for not being on the first rocket to the moon. 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
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Letters to the Editoz 


P, R. Lane 


The Financial Outlook 


Hogarth Peter Quennell 
The Doomed Island Moray McLaren 
Little Dorrit W. W. Robson 
PEN New Poems 


David Carver 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Sir.—It is curious how financial and economic 
‘experts’ can miss the obvious; and your corre- 
spondent who wrote on July 22, although 
devoting nearly two columns to his thesis, 
never once mentioned the basic cause of our 
present financial embarrassments—the almost 
totally unproductive expenditure of £1,500 
million per annum on ‘defence.’ Your corre- 
spondent makes reference to the bankers’ 
letter to The Times; but in the correspondence 
which ensued there, only one or two writers 
suggested that the armaments bill might have 
some bearing on the situation. 

To some of us who have a little to do with 
financial or commercial matters, it is extremely 
irritating and, what is more important, posi- 
tively dangerous to the country’s economy that 
armaments have been allowed, for whatever 
so-called legitimate reasons, to take the major 
place in Government expenditure; and the 
consequent unbalance in trade, while, possibly, 
contributing to development in certain minor 
directions, has had its effect in the now- 
notorious delays in the delivery of British 
goods and our frequent apparent inability to 
provide what our customers require. 

The strain on the country’s economy which 
was. forecast by certain much-despised ‘Left- 
ish’ politicians at the outset of the arms race. 
which has now been proceeding under the 
governments of both parties for some years, 
is now becoming apparent to us all; yet the 
Chancellor is still only taking palliative 
measures; and on the very day on which he 
announced further restrictions on what some 
of us consider to be a more worthy expendi- 
ture, the Under-Secretary of the War Office 
was declining to consider a reduction in the 
period of conscripted ‘service.’ Truly we are 
getting ‘guns for butter,’ despite derationing 
and some people’s increased consumption of 
the latter commodity.—Yours faithfully, 


P. R. LANE 
Clevedon, Somerset 


HOGARTH 

Sir,—In his kindly and painstaking review of 
my biography of William Hogarth (July 22), 
Mr. Angus Wilson—among other pertinent 
criticisms about which it would ill become me 
to dispute with him—remarks that, although | 
cite the Burney Collection in my bibliography, 
he ‘cannot feel’ that I have made ‘any serious 


attack’ upon this rich accumulation of 
eighteenth-century newspapers, and that such 
quotations as I print are referred to as ‘quota- 
tions from secondary sources. . . .” May I be 
allowed to reassure him on the former, and 
correct him on the latter, point? As he will 
notice, if he again consults my text, all the 
extracts I publish are not attributed to secon- 
dary sources, the contemporary accounts of 
the punishment of Mother Needham, the ex- 
ploits of Kate Hackabout, etc., incorporated 
in my chapter on the social background of 
A Harlot's Progress, having been transcribed 
by me from the Daily Courant and similar 
daily and weekly journals now preserved in the 
Burney Collection at the British Museum.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PETER QUENNELL 
65A Eaton Square, London, SW1 


THE DOOMED ISLAND 

Sir,—Anyone who defends the decencies of 
human life in the Highlands and islands of 
Scotland is accustomed to being dismissed as 
a woolly-minded romantic. I am_ therefore 
prepared for this and similar accusations when 
1 call the Government's proposal to erect the 
headquarters of a missile-guiding station at 
South Uist revolting. 

No one would make extravagant claims for 
South Uist. It has suffered in the past from 
the evils of enforced emigration, and more 
recently from the voluntary flight of youth. 
The crofting is hard, the fishing arduous and 
often unrewarding. Some deep gaiety of Celtic 
heart, however, on this predominantly Catholic 
island, some shreds of unconquerable hope, 
had preserved the community from that under- 
standable despair which affects nearly all the 
rest of Scottish Gaeldom. 

A real attempt had been made on the island 
in the last few years to make life liveable. 
Amongst other schemes, improved marketing 
for crofters and a tartan-weaving factory 
encouraged by one of the priests and gener- 
ously capitalised by an Oban Highlander had 
offered some inducement to stay and work on 
South Uist. The indigenous population had 
ever so slightly risen, the flight of youth ever 
so slightly been stayed. And it is on this 
gleam of hope in the Western Isles that the 
Government have chosen to pounce. That the 
proposed scheme, carried out over a number 
of years, and costing, it is announced, ‘several 
millions of pounds,’ will deal the final blow to 
the kind of life which has been lived on this 
island for centuries and which had recently 
showed signs of resuscitation, there can be no 
doubt. The importation of several thousands 
of foreigners (to echo the Government's large 
and easy method of computation), accom- 
panied by all their gear of science, livelihood 
and entertainment, will inevitably overpower 
the local life. It will either obliterate it or, 
worse, drive it underground, a_ secret, 
frightened thing from which all hope has 
withdrawn. 

‘Why,’ said someone, ‘do you worry your- 
self by complaining? The thing, however 
horrible to us in Scotland, has been decided 
by powers beyond our control. It is inevitable, 
Why, even in a small way, try to stir up 
hatred?’ Maybe he was right. Maybe we of 
Highland blood in Scotland have for so long 
accepted everything that has been done to 
us with no more than a sigh of resignation 
that we have forfeited the right to complain— 
or maybe we haven't. 

At any rate this letter is not meant to stir 
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up hatred. It is no more than an attempt to let 
readers of the Spectator in England and over- 
seas know what is being done in their name 
to a Scottish island community that, until 
quite recently, still kept a gleam of Gaelic 
hope.—Yours faithfully, 

MORAY MCLAREN 
Edinburgh 


LIFTLE DORRIT 


Sir,—Mr. John Wain, reviewing Mr. Lionel 
Trilling’s The Opposing Self (July 29), criti- 
cises ‘adversely’ Mr. Trilling’s essay on Little 
Dorrit. He complains that though Mr, Trilling 
has ‘responded to the force of the work,’ he 
has not been ‘able to say specifically enough 
what it is that has affected him. It is not 
specific enough to say that Little Dorrit is 
“about society in relation to the general 
human will.”’ 

But what Mr. Trilling says is (page 51): ‘It 
[Little Dorrit] is about society in relation to 
the individual human will’ (italics mine), and, 
having spoken of ‘the specificity’ with which 
‘the human will is anatomized’ in this novel, he 
goes on to be, himself, very ‘specific’ about 
what he means. 

Mr. Wain also complains that Mr. [rilling 
has failed to notice the two ‘complementary 
symbols,’ ‘the prison and the family,’ on which 
Dickens is said to have built his novel. 

On page 52 Mr. Trilling says: ‘The subject 
of Little Dorrit is borne in upon us by the 
symbol, or emblem, of the book, which is the 
prison. . . . In a score of ways the theme of 
incarceration is carried out.’ And his analysis 
of the symbolism of the prison continues for 
three and a half pages (in an essay just over 
fifteen pages long). 

As for the ‘family’: it is true that Mr. 
Trilling prefers to interpret the prison theme as 
corresponding rather to ‘the organization of 
the internal life’ of the individual mind. But 
having said (page 59) that ‘the general force of 
Dickens’s social feelings derives from their 
being rooted in childhood experience,’ he goes 
on to discuss ‘the remarkable number of false 
or inadequate parents in Little Dorrit’ (he 
includes symbolic ones like the Patriarch), the 
opposed &nd complementary roles of Mr, 
Dorrit and Mrs. Clennam, etc., for another 
two pages.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. W. ROBSON 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


PEN NEW POEMS 

Sir,—For the past four years PEN antholo- 
gies of new verse have appeared under the 
imprint of Messrs. Michael Joseph, and you 
have been kind enough to allow me to invite 
your readers to submit poems for considera- 
tion by the Editors. A fifth volume is now in 
preparation. 

Manuscripts, accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope if return is desired in the 
event of their not being accepted, should be 
addressed to The Editors, New Poems: 1956, 
The PEN, 62-63 Glebe Place, London, SW3, 
and must be received not later than September 
30, 1955. Poems which have appeared in book 
form cannot be considered, and each poet may 
submit three poems only, Payment will be 
made for all poems accepted. — Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID CARVER 
General Secretary, The PEN 
Glebe House, 62-63 Glebe Place, Chelsea, 
London, SW3 
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Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


KING Lear. By William Shakespeare. (Palace.) 


I AM pretty traditional about King Lear. That 
is, I like it performed against scenery vaguely 
resembling Stonehenge and in costumes 
approximating to my own idea of an ancient 
Briton. Incidentally, I fancy this was what 
Shakespeare himself had in mind, though it 
is possible that his idea of an ancient Briton 
was even more ancient than mine. The produc- 
tion at the Palace, therefore, could hardly 
have been expected to fill the bill. Scenery and 
costumes were a cross between Seven Samurai, 
Ray Bradbury and a fairly Jouche night club, 
and, though this was not as distracting as it 
might have been, it certainly came between the 
audience and the play. This is no reflection on 
Isamu Noguchi, who designed them; it is after 
all the job of a stage designer to produce what 
he is told to produce, but it is a reflection on 
George Devine’s production that he should 
have been prepared to tolerate such a detrac- 
tion from the primitive strength of this 
strongest of plays. Of course, strength is what 
the English theatre abhors these days. Shake- 
speare without frills is evidently too much for 
Mr. Devine (I had already observed this at the 
Old Vic); Lear’s passion is no good to the 
clever producer unless it can excite chi-chi 
overtones. ‘Let’s be clever with the king's 
beard,’ you can hear him thinking, ‘let's be 
clever with the dresses of Goneril and Regan. 
And clever he has been with devastating 
results. It was enough to make Granville- 
Barker turn in his grave. 

And then there was Sir John Gielgud’s Lear. 
Sir John is a great actor; I have seen and 
reverenced his Hamlet; I had never seen him 
play Lear before and I would wish not to have 
seen it. This is not his part at all. He lacks the 
sheer dynamic necessary to carry it off. Lear 
is a Titan or nothing. Anything that falls short 
of that is worse than useless, and Sir John is 
not titanic. His rage in the storm, if spite of 
his voice and his mastery of Shakespearean 
verse rhythms, fell far short of a man identify- 
ing himself with the elements and celebrating 
the feast of nature’s unrule. We were not 
transported by this frenzy. Not in the least. 
But Sir John is a great actor, and it would be 
unfair to blame him for not coming up to this 
mammoth part, for which his style is quite 
unsuited. 

Harold Lang’s Edmund has not the same 
excuse. To play this part as a kind of inferior 
ancient Pistol seems to me quite absurd, and 
only explicable on an entire misreading of the 
play by the producer. Mr, Lang’s cockney kid 
ruined perfectly good verse by his excessively 
vulgar way of speaking it and missed the deeper 
levels of the character he was deforming. This 
may be the producer’s fault, but woe to him 
by whom the offence cometh. Among the 
other parts, Raymond Westwell made an 
authoritative Albany and Helen Cherry and 
Moira Lister spat with gusto as Goneril and 
Regan. Claire Bloom was decorative, if a little 
ineffectual, as Cordelia. 

Looking back on what I have written, it 
occurs to me that this notice may seem bad- 
tempered. But productions like this make me 
feel bad-tempered. Is it not monstrous that a 
playwright like Shakespeare should be made 
the raw material for the discreditable 


manceuvres of a producer intent on squeezing 
the last ounce of fashionable preciosity out 
of his plays? That a play like Lear, so shatter- 
ing in its impact, should be damped down to a 
mere scented squib? Critics used to complain 
of the Beerbohm Tree school of realistic 
Shakespeare (real blasted heaths and real 
forests of Arden), but I am not sure that 
modern impressionism has not spawned some- 
thing very much worse. It was left to this 
production to give us the interior decorator’s 
Shakespeare par excellence. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Paris Festival 


A COMMON complaint among the cognoscenti 
of Paris is that there are few truly ‘theatrical’ 
dramatic critics in France. Most of us, it 
appears, have literary rather than theatrical 
standards of assessment. 

If this is true, it is not an altogether surpris- 
ing state of affairs in a country where the 
drama is still considered as a subdivision of 
literature; where every week plays are pub- 
lished which were never written for the vulgar 
glare of the footlights. 

So perhaps it is our own fault that the 
choices for this year’s Paris Festival have 
shown a. distinct bias towards literary 
dramatists. If one considers the works—six in 
number—performed in German this year, the 
tendency is very well exemplified. Of plays by 
Goethe, Schiller, Schnitzler, Grillparzer and 
Brecht, only the last two could be called truly 
‘theatrical.’ Consequently, much as we rejoiced 
to see such splendid actors and actresses as 
Elisabeth Flickenschildt and Gisela Von 
Collande of the Wurttembergische Staats- 
theater (in Schiller’s Maria Stuart), and Maria 
Becker, Carl Kuhlmann and Rolf Henniger (in 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris) presented by 
the Zurich Schauspielhaus, to those of us— 
myself included—whose knowledge of German 
did not allow us to appreciate the text, these 
were dull evenings. 

Grillparzer’s sombre Medea made an inter- 
esting comparison with the play of the same 
name by Robinson Jeffers, the American poet 
and playwright. The latter work was presented 
as part of the United States representation at 
the festival: Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of 
Our Teeth was the other play. 

Grillparzer’s play is the last of his trilogy 
Das Goldene Vliess and deserves to be wider 
known than it is. His portrait of Medea pro- 
vides a wonderful opportunity for an actress 
to range from a cloying tenderness, in the 
scenes with Jason and their children, through 
cunning to great earth-shattering outbursts of 
rage and violence, when she finally realises her 
husband's infidelity. Lieselotte Schreiner, of the 
Vienna Burgtheater, took it all in her stride. 
In fact, when she stood among the corpses 
at the final curtain, she even gave the impres- 
sion that she had not finished her slaughter 
and that Jason would be the next. 

It is a great play, showing no traces of the 
taint of Germanic romanticism which is 
generally attributed to the works of its author. 
The production by Adolf Rott and the excel- 
lent music of Hans Totzauer helped to lend it 
an atmosphere of classical dignity befitting the 
majestic text. 

Still in the realm of tragedy, we have seen 
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during this year’s festival another interesting 
series of interpretations of Sophocles’s 
Cdipus Rex, performed by three different 
companies in as many different languages, 

The first performance was that of the 
‘Centre Dramatique Romand’ whose director 
Paul Pasquier, himself played the King to the 
Jocasta of Jane Rosier. The reception by the 
French press was highly critical of the produce. 
tion and the actors alike. I find myself that it 
was a sensitive and honest attempt which 
revealed the considerable talents of the prin- 
cipals, but which failed to convey the smooth- 
ness and fluency which are so essential for a 
production of this, the greatest of all plays, 

In the second version of the play which we 
saw, by the Nederlandse Comedie from 
Amsterdam, the technical side of the produc- 
tion (by Johan de Meester) was perfect and the 
(dipus of Han Bentz van den Berg was 
memorable. The curious aspect of the per- 
formance was the style of the production 
which was more Nordic than Attic. From the 
opening scene of a silent incantation to the 
Gods which had a strange Druid-like air, to the 
movements of the chorus and throughout the 
grouping of the players, this atmosphere 
nordique made itself felt. Like the translation, 
by Jan Engelman, which I am assured by a 
Dutch friend is clear and direct but never- 
theless a personal work, the play seemed to 
have changed its accent considerably. 

Of the third production—by the National 
Theatre of Athens—some critics have seen fit 
to make qualifying remarks. We have heard 
talk of ‘an open-air production scaled down’ 
and ‘a loss of grandeur compared with pro- 
ductions at Epidaurus’ which is nothing less 
than irresponsible. It was a magnificent per- 
formance. The principals, Alexis Minotis as 
(Edipus and Katina Paxinou as Jocasta, were 
awe-inspiring. The chorus was a revelation, A 
perfect synchronisation down to the smallest 
gestures of hands or limbs, the very angle of 
the heads, every possible refinement of rhyth- 
mic movement, was subjugated to the plastic 
design of the stage as a whole, and the con- 
veyance of the clear—almost mechanical— 
rhythm of the tragedy. 

The speaking of the verse, in modern Greek 
but in such a careful translation as preserved 
the original line structure and accent, the 
music, the chorus movements, the splendid 
costumes, all these are unforgettable aspects 
of this brilliant production. 

Paris has to thank the National Theatre of 
Athens for a fittingly magnificent finale to the 
second International Festival. Here was one 
performance at least which did not need to be 
judged by mere ‘literary’ standards. 

JEAN-PIERRE LENOIR 


Cinema 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITcH. (Rialto.)} THE Last 

CoMMAND. (Dominion and New Victoria.) 
BIOLOGISTS aver that every seven years the 
human body becomes entirely reconstituted. 
If the crisis of this perilous period coincides 
with a heat-wave, says George Axelrod, author 
of The Seven Year Itch, male resistance to 
women other than his wife rates very low 
indeed. Particularly in New York, which in 
the burning summer months is so oppressive 
that husbands send their wives and children to 
the country and remain alone, with good books 
and deep freezes, to grapple with their libidos. 
In an extremely amusing adaptation of the play 
the hero is an ordinary little man who, ever a 
victim of his fertile imagination, sees himself 
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as a Casanova, and becoming lightly involved 
with the girl in the apartment above, goes 
through all the emotional hell-fire of the faith- 
ful husband on the edge of his first fall. Tom 
Ewell plays this part with all the endearing 
charm of the original Walter Mitty. He talks 
to himself the whole time, dreaming his ridicu- 
jous dreams, rebuilding himself, rushing from 
the Rabelaisian tothe remorseful, setting 
romantic scenes which never materialise, chid- 
ing and chortling as he potters about on the 
jungle fringe. This is a wonderful comedy per- 
formance. So too, somewhat surprisingly, is 
Marilyn Monroe's. As the dumb blonde, as 
guileless as she is sexy, mystified by but re- 
signed to her effect on men, she radiates a 
ludicrous innocence which is completely be- 
witching. The great seduction scene, in which. 
contrary to Mr. Ewell’s visions, they are play- 
ing chopsticks and fall off the piano stool, 
illustrates to perfection the ironic view the 
author takes of life, the canker in the bud, the 
recurring anti-climax being ever uppermost in 
his thoughts. This film, which admittedly skates 
on the thinnest of ice, is directed by Billy 
Wilder, who, as it were, waltzes round the 
orange with ingenuity, avoiding the ‘Danger’ 
signs by the breadth of a nuance. 
* 

The Last Command is the story of Jim 
Bowie, famed for his knife. The scene is Texas 
when it was still owned by Mexico and when 
Americans who had bought land there rose in 
armed revolt against the buliying tactics of the 
Mexican Government. Starring Sterling Haydn, 
Ernest Borgnine and Anna Marie Alberghetti, 
this stodgily cooked slab of history is memor- 
able only for its battle scenes, which are truly 
rousing. Impossible that half the players in- 
volved should still be alive, so crunchingly do 
their horses fall upon them, so savagely are 
they hurled from ramparts, trodden on, in, and 
over, slashed, drowned and otherwise ex- 
punged. A jolly afternoon for boys, this. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television 


TALL STORY CLUB demonstrates again to 
what lengths the Lime Grove gentlemen will 
go to put a barrier of baloney between inter- 
esting people and the audience. I'm all for the 
basic idea, as old and simple as a ceilidh: by 
all means let’s have some characters along to 
tell us some stories. But why do we have to 
clutter them up with all this paraphernalia of 
is - it - true - or - isn’t - it - well - Sir - Miles - 
ha - ha - what - do - you - think - ho - ho? 
Television's determination to turn everything 
into a parlour game is as stubborn as it is 
dreary. 

There was determination too, on August 
Bank Holiday: this time, of course, to make 
us enjoy our dreary selves. Outside variety 
broadcasts called Spirit of Holiday Ball from 
places like Southend are usually fiascos; this 
one was fiasco-er than usual. Miss Douglas, 
whose pencil-sucking on one of those panel 
games apparently entitles her to behave like 
a queenly gym-mistress, chivvied a lot of 
holiday-makers in fancy dress from one side 
of the Kursaal ballroom to the other with 
merciless gaiety. Mr. Peter West was embar- 
rassed and embarrassing in cowboy costume 
and the inevitable starlets tried to fuse the 
cameras with their teeth. Beauty queens sim- 
pered, undrilled dancers diddled, an Alderman 
White did conjuring tricks. The programme 
was about as hilarious as a hangover. 

Before that we had Potash and Perlmutter. 


Two interesting individual performances by 
Mr. Harry Green and Mr. Meier Tzelniker 
were ruined by a supporting cast whose 
Jewish-American accents were interesting indi- 
vidual performances too. 

Still, we had a world record from Mr. 
Chataway to brighten our Saturday afternoon; 
another of the delightful André Sarrut car- 
toons; a splendid Disneyland trailer for 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, so slickly and 
unabashedly done as to be a pleasure; and 
the nostalgic joys of a century (with two sixes! ) 
on the first day of a Yorkshire and Lancashire 
match. These fundamentally decent ingredients 
of the week were necessary, every one, to 
counter-balance the indignity of This Is Your 
Life. This nauseating programme is as un- 
representative of American television as the 
idiocies of Something to Shout About, say, are 
of the British blend. Why we had to be 
exposed to it I still don’t know. And this 
supreme unpleasantness is only part of a lesser 
but wider unpleasantness. The camera looks at 
our condition of life and shows us to ourselves. 
We are tall-story-tellers; we are getting cross 
in our fancy dress in the Kursaal; Potash and 
Perlmutter we are, and record-breakers and 
century-makers—and even poor, dissected Mr. 
Eamonn Andrews. The giftie’s been gie’n us. 
And it’s important that the picture we see 
should be somewhere near the truth. The more 
it slides away from the truth into the falsity 
and sentimental indulgences of This Is Your 
Life or Ask Pickles, the more our idea of 
ourselves is warped and our truthfulness to 
ourselves weakened. 

What I mean is: in Southend people have 
fun; a restless, rough, juke-box and Bass fun, 
but fun that’s alive. The Spirit of Holiday Ball 
type of broadcast is a contrived and conceited 
exercise by small show-business people in 
dolling-up and deadening-down that fun to the 
level of a tennis-club dance in a particularly 
nasty suburb. We saw nothing of the real 
Southend, the real spirit of August Bank 
Holiday; all we saw was minor talent bullying 
people into a producer’s idea of how they 
should behave. This insistence on interference. 
on production, reaches its ugliest point in 
This Is Your Life or Picklesiana; but it’s also 
inherent in the whole parlour-game presenta- 
tion obsession. There’s some clean thinking 
needed if we're not to get a more and more 
distorted picture of ourselves on the screen. 

JOHN METCALF 


Art 


THE Tate has put on show in one of the small 
Duveen Turner rooms a group of recent 
acquisitions, most of which have been 
bequeathed or lent to the collection; two of 
them, paintings by George Stubbs, are par- 
ticularly important in helping, temporarily at 
least, to diminish one of the gallery’s most 
serious gaps. These two small pictures—a 
group of Mares and Foals from the Duke of 
Westminster's collection and Two Horses with 
a Stable Lad and a Dog belonging to Mrs. 
Edward Hulton—are not of the first order, but 
they are very worthy and delightful examples; 
it is to be hoped that when the National Art- 
Collections Fund comes to distribute the 
works left to the nation by the late Ernest 
Cook, they will allot the Stubbs conversation 
piece to the Tate as a further reinforcement. 
Stubbs is the only one of the great English 
painters whose work has had no significant 
influence upon subsequent generations, except 
within the limited field of horse painting, and 
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that represents one element alone in his very 
varied output. You will find in this little show 
feeble versions of Constable and Hogarth in 
which only the sentiment and the surface has 
been taken over. Stubbs is pre-eminently an 
artist from whom can be learnt many of those 
qualities which are properly transferable from 
one painter to another, those which depend 
not upon a strong individuality of outlook or 
of method, but upon the very essence of paint- 
ing. His knowledge of natural structure, his 
power to realise upon a flat surface the solidity 
and density of objects, his gift of abstraction, 
his understanding of space and of interval, his 
technical integrity and the particular character 
of his draughtsmanship are unsurpassed in 
English art. 

Also from the Duke of Westminster's 
collection is a Gainsborough seascape, an 
exceptionally rough, vigorous and wind-blown 
piece which would perhaps be more affecting 
if it showed more stability within the frame. As 
it is, the picture makes those Morlands which 
it resembles seem very much out of contact 
with the things represented. 

The Tate has also received from various 
sources a number of small pictures of the 
second third of the nineteenth century, 
examples by Muller, Cope, Gale, C. R. Leslie. 
Frith, Wallis among others. There can be no 
charge of wasting money on these things, but 
one wonders whether the space occupied in the 
store rooms, to which surely they must be 
transferred, may not soon be regretted. It is 
not so much the sentiment of these works 
which is to be criticised—though certainly that 
is trivial enough—but rather the slippery mean- 
ness of the forms and the execution, just as 
what is most detestable in the body of Vic- 
torian architecture is not so much the prin- 
ciples of revivalism as the poverty or tawdri- 
ness of the design. Much nineteenth-century 
painting here and in France was made in pro- 
test against Style, an Academic Style, but Style 
in its worst sense means a pictorial language 
which has hardened into an impenetrable crust 
or has been meretriciously applied. What these 
paintings lack by contrast with a Constable or 
a Courbet, both of them, like Stubbs, ‘natural’ 
painters—in the Constable sense—is a positive 
pictorial language, a coherent use of the means 
of painting. 

Mrs. Edward Hulton has lent the Tate its 
first Soutine, a landscape which suffers, par- 
ticularly in the centre of the composition, from 
excessively violent gestures in the manipula- 
tion of the paint. In sweeping the pigment on 
to the canvas, the tree, the focus of the painter's 
interest, has been swept out of existence and 
we are left with a piece of energy, naked and 
unattached. The gallery has bought two draw- 
ings by the living Italian sculptor Emilio Greco 
which are already embalmed in their manner- 
isms, and a little water-colour by Afro which 
seems to me an object for private rather than 
public purchase, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


The Spectator 


AUGUST 7, 1830 

Tue Royal Family . . . visited Kew Gardens 
on Monday. We do not know what are the 
inclinations of his Majesty touching gardens; 
the late King, we believe, knew little and cared 
less about them. Kew Gardens used to be in a 
very miserable condition; and, if we recollect 
aright, there was a rumour of an intention to 
break up the establishment a few years ago. 
Perhaps, now that the “mighty months” have 
begun their course, something may be done to 
render the gardens seeable. 
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Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Eliot, so that it was no more than a coincidence that they 

did not have their only son christened Daniel, particularly 
as, in matters of nomenclature, they were both rather drawn to 
the Biblical: Mr. Deronda’s name was Jesse, and by another 
odd coincidence his wife’s was Jessie. This was obviously impos- 
sible, as a working arrangement; quite soon after their marriage, 
in 1926, they had ceased to find amusement in the small con- 
fusions that naturally arose from the homophonous nature of 
their Christian names. ‘How’s Jesse?’, a visiting neighbour might 
ask of Mr. Deronda, this being a well-understood convention in 
demotic English and meaning ‘How are you?’ But Mr. Deronda, 
while- perfectly well understanding this linguistic convention, 
would flush darkly and mutter, ‘She’s very well’; alternatively, he 
might guess rightly, but in either case the nervous strain was not 
worth the small sociability; particularly as it was most people's 
idea of a joke, having made or caused some such mistake once in 
all seriousness, to repeat it the next time they called, for the sake 
of a laugh. There was a laugh in it for them, but not for Mr. and 
Mrs. Deronda, who spent almost the whole night discussing the 
situation on August 20, 1926. ‘It’s no good, Jesse,’ said Mrs. 
Deronda, sitting in front of the glass and clipping pins into 
her hair to make it look curly the next morning (they had not 
been married many weeks and she still took a good deal of care 
over her appearance, except at night), ‘one of us will have to 
be called something else, and it had better be me, what with 
you being the Man.’ Mr. Deronda, who was already in bed, 
rolled on to his back and considered for a moment the idea of 
being the Man; then he replied, ‘I’ve got it, Jessie. I can be 
called “Jess.” It’s quite common, that is. With a man, I mean.’ 
But this did not please Mrs. Deronda, who had ideas about the 
relative positions of the sexes rather similar to those held by 
D. H. Lawrence. ‘You're the Man, Jesse,’ she urged. ‘It wouldn’t 
do to curtail you.” She seldom used unusual words such as 
‘curtail,, and Mr. Deronda had to search his memory for the 
precise meaning of the word, he having left school in 1916 and 
gone to work in a fruit warehouse, having no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment, despite the shortage of fruit during the war. 
owing to his natural ability and the fact that most of the men 
were away in France. He had not had much time for reading at 
the warehouse, and his vocabulary was small. ‘I couldn’t dock 
you of a syllable, Jesse,’ said Mrs. Deronda, who was very fond 
of her husband and wished to look up to him, at any rate in a 
metaphorical sense, the literal sense being impracticable owing to 
her superior height, which she attributed to having been brought 
up, as a girl, in the bracing country air of Watford. They now 
lived in North London, handy for Mr. Deronda’s warehouse, but 
not bracing. ‘You'll have to go on being called Jesse, and I'll 
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have to have another name than “Jessie.” ’ she said. After she 
had got into bed, they lay staring at the ceiling with the set 
expressions of people properly conscious that they were facing 
a lifelong decision. Whatever name they thought of, Mrs, 
Deronda would have to be known by it permanently; people 
would only make a joke of it if she chopped and changed. “What 
about Edith?’ Mr. Deronda asked, but she interrupted him with 
a sudden cry of ‘Martha!’ ‘Martha? You're sure you like Martha?’ 
Mr. Deronda asked. ‘It’s in the Bible, she told him. ‘So’s Edith’ 
he affirmed, assuming a confidence he did not feel. This she 
denied, and they argued over the point for a very long time, 
considering that Mr. Deronda had to be up in the morning early 
to go to the warehouse. Is ‘Edith’ in the Bible or not? was the 
question that perplexed them. Mrs. Deronda might have 
acquiesced, and accepted the name ‘Edith, only she wanted a 
name that was in the Bible, like her husband's. 

The next day, when Mr. Deronda was out at the warehouse, 
Mrs. Deronda took down the family Bible and looked carefully 
through it, trying to find (or, to be precise, trying to establish 
the absence of) the name ‘Edith.’ She was not the kind of person 
who understood about indexes and concordances and things of 
that sort; she knew no other way of settling such a point than 
leafing slowly through the Bible until she had looked on every 
page for the name’ ‘Edith.’ This took her many weeks, but one 
evening she was able to announce to Mr. Deronda, on his return 
from the warehouse, that the name ‘Edith’ did not, in fact, appear 
in the Bible. Instead of demanding a recount, Mr. Deronda 
accepted his wife’s findings, the more readily as he had privately 
consulted the curate of the local church. The curate did under- 
stand about concordances, but, being a professional, he did not 
need to consult one; he knew off-hand that ‘Edith’ was a pre- 
Raphaelite sort of name and would not occur in the Bible. 7 
must have been thinking of Hester,’ said Mr. Deronda; then, 
blocking the curate’s questions about when he might expect to 
see them in church (Mr. Deronda had been to church once that 
year, to get married, and he regarded purposeless churchgoing 
is overdoing things) he walked home, as his custom was, to 
save the fare. 

Mrs. Deronda’s views on the relative positions of the sexes 
remained unchanged, but the fact remained that she now adopted 
the name ‘Martha’ instead of ‘Edith,’ and from that day forth her 
matriage appeared to her to lose some of its magic. It always 
remained stable and happy, but she could never quite forget, or 
issimilate, the fact that Mr. Deronda had wanted her to choose 
1 name which he mistakenly thought was in the Bible. In after 
years she would sometimes muse on this event and its probable 
significance in the life story of their son Samuel. This person 
was conceived within a week or so after the Edith episode, and 
Mrs. Deronda could never entirely avoid the feeling that his 
backward and unpleasant physique, not to speak of his unfortu- 
nate character, might in some way be traceable to the change in 
his parents’ relationship which resulted from it. Being a decent 
woman, she did not allow herself to spend too much time in 
thinking about such matters, and consoled herself by saying, 
in a quiet voice, ‘What's done cannot be undone,’ several times 
a day during Samuel’s childhood, usually just after catching 
sight of him. 

To catch sight of Samuel Deronda was, indeed, at no time a 
refreshing experience. He had a glassy stare which, however 
often you encountered it, never failed to be disconcerting; and, 
however charitably you decided to overlook the physical handi- 
caps which an offended Nature had so liberally showered upon 
him, it was hard to feel any outflowing of human warmth 
towards a child so obviously self-sufficient. 

Yet Samuel Deronda was, in his way, a happy child. Life 
made few demands on him, and he made almost none in return. 
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To piece out a tranquil existence between home and school, 
avoiding with equal assiduity both the rewards and the punish- 
ments which fell to the lot of his more strenuous fellows, was all his 
equable nature required. For Samuel was a philosophical little 
fellow. He was content to take what came his way, allowing events 
to make their own pace, and never indulging in futile attempts 
to alter the pattern of his existence. Once he had grown to a 
sufficient height and weight to be able to inflict punishment, when 
the fancy took him, on smaller children, his modest emotional 
requirements were met; and, though he was fully nine years old 
before he dared risk an encounter with a boy of five, he waited, 
with characteristic patience, and the years soon passed. It was 
the same with his intellectual attainments. The first page of his 
reading-book did not begin to make sense to Samuel until his 
glassy stare had rested on it for some five years; eventually, soon 
after his thirteenth birthday, the occult symbols began to relate 
themselves to sounds, and it was discovered that he could read 
About the same time, the first page of his arithmetic book, too, 
began slowly yielding to the second. At the end of his statutory 
period of education, he could write simple sentences in a round, 
easily decipherable hand, add and subtract rather large sums, 
and—on his day—make a fair show at multiplication and 
division. These accomplishments were the gift which the English 
people, in their far-sightedness and public spirit, made to Samuel; 
forced on him, indeed, since he had at no time expressed any 
wish to learn them. We have called him a philosophical boy; he 
was more; he was profoundly compliant and amenable; his 
vitreous stare expressed, if it expressed anything, a wish to avoid 
offending or being offended. 

Samuel’s adaptability went further. His parents indicated that 
he had now to go to work, and to work he went. A position was 
found for him as office-boy in a firm that made saucepans, or 
gramophone pick-ups, or tomato sauce, or something of the 
kind; Samuel was never sure, but in any case, as he would retort 
if questioned by Jesse Deronda or Martha (née Jessie) Deronda, 
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‘It don’t matter—I work, they pay me, right? Do the tea, 

the place out, jussa same whatever they're making, right? Don't 
matter.’ Jesse Deronda was satisfied with this further proof of hig 
son’s philosophic calm; but Martha Deronda, beneath her 
veneer of loyal acquiescence in this satisfaction, sometimes 
worried in private. She was not the first mother to find out that 
it is disconcerting to have a philosopher in the family. 

After a few years, Samuel was doing more in the office than 
doing the tea and sweeping the place. At eighteen, he presented 
himself for a medical examination, but the unanimous verdict 
of the doctors present was that the rigours of army life, even jn 
peacetime, would place an undue strain on his constitution, and 
he was rejected. This placed him, professionally, in a fortunate 
position. His employers did not have to feel that he would leave 
them for many months and come back having forgotten all he 
knew about the business. He was there; he would be staying there: 
he had better be given something io do. At the beginning of his 
nineteenth year, Samuel’s future seemed rosy and peaceful. He 
had ceased to be an office boy. Someone else did the tea and 
swept the place. Samuel was a junior clerk. 


Happy is the country, and still more happy the individual, 
that has no history. Samuel had now been begotten, born, 
educated, and settled in life. Unless he wished to go in for a spot 
of begetting himself, he had nothing further to do except die, 
and even this could reasonably be put off for more than forty 
years. But it was exactly this begetting business that now stepped 
in and threw the boy’s blameless existence into a hurricane of 
confusion. He wished—to be precise—to beget with the wrong 
person. Instead of finding, as he might reasonably have expected, 
that his lightly flitting fancy had come to rest on some easily 
attainable blossom, it was Samuel’s lot to stand helplessly by and 
watch it settle on a flower that grew half-way down a precipice, 
To abandon metaphor, he fell in love with the office beauty. 


This was a vivacious girl from the Rayner’s Lane district named 
Minnie Stroney. She had red hair and looked agreeably healthy, 
and she worked in the accounting department. Whether the 
nature of her work had some kind of spiritual effect on Minnie 
it is impossible to establish, but true it is that she saw life ina 
very accounting sort of way. Everything, to her, was profit and 
loss. Her red hair was profit, since it was not carroty but red-gold; 
her good (though rather spreading) physique was profit; the solid 
social background of Rayner’s Lane was profit. As for Samuel 
Deronda, he was loss. She made him feel it, and in case this was 
not sufficient she stated it explicitly. “You’re a dead loss,’ she 
told him. 


Samuel’s philosophic temperament might have carried him 
over this handicap, and enabled him to settle down patiently toa 
long and uphill courtship, save for one very unfortunate factor. 
This was the existence of Dennis, who was profit. Dennis was 
a well-muscled young man who worked in the packing depart 
ment, or the canning department, or something of the kind, but 
whose work took him frequently into Accounting. No one knew 
whether Dennis was Dennis’s Christian name or his surname, 
but this peculiarity only served to increase his prestige; it was 
as if, like Aragon, he was so important that he could get along 
with only one name. If he had spelt his name ‘Denis,’ or even 
‘Denys,’ this would have failed of the proper effect; but ‘Dennis 
was exactly right; and even Samuel, who still had a certain 
amount of difficulty in reading, knew that this was how he spelt 
it, for he had come across a note that Dennis had written to 
Minnie Stroney, and found it signed, in a bold and masculine 
hand, ‘Dennis.’ 


The situation seemed hopeless. But love makes heroes of the 
least heroic of men, and this, be it marked, is a success story. 
Dennis, muscles and all, surname-like Christian name and all, 
bold handwriting and all, must be ousted. Minnie Stroney should 
be Samuel’s, and his alone. This burning resolve occupied all the 
available space in Samuel’s mind as he walked homeward one 
evening, and paused, from force of habit, before his favourite 
news-stand. 

(To be continued) 
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BOOKS 


Mudscape with Figures 
By IAN FLEMING 
Crs people are frightened by silence and some by 





noise. To some people the anonymous bulge at the hip 

is more frightening than the gun in the hand, and all one 
can say is that different people thrill to different stimuli, and 
that those who like The Turn of the Screw may not be worried 
by, for instance, The Cat and the Canary. 

Only the greatest authors make the pulses of all of us beat 
faster, and they do this by marrying the atmosphere of sus- 
pense into horrible acts. Poe, Stevenson and M. R. James used 
to frighten me most, and now Maugham, Ambler, Simenon, 
Chandler and Graham Greene can still raise the fur on my 
back when they want to. Their heroes are credible and their 
villains terrify with a real ‘blackness.’ Their situations are 
fraught with doom, and the threat of doom, and, above all. 
they have pace. When one chapter is done, we reach out for 
the next. Each chapter is a wave to be jumped as we race 
with exhilaration behind the hero like a water-skier behind a 
fast motor-boat. 

Too many writers in this genre (and I think Erskine Childers, 
on whose The Riddle of the Sands* these remarks are hinged, 
was one of them) forget that, although this may sound a 
contradiction in terms, speed is essential to a novel of suspense, 
and that while detail is important to create an atmosphere of 
reality, it can be laid on so thick as to become a Sargasso Sea 
in which the motor-boat bogs down and the skier founders. 

The reader is quite happy to share the pillow-fantasies of 
the author so long as he is provided with sufficient landmarks 
to help him relate the author’s world more or less to his own, 
and a straining after verisimilitude with maps and diagrams 
should be avoided except in detective stories aimed at the 
off-beta mind. 

Even more wearying are ‘recaps,’ and those leaden passages 
where the hero reviews what he has achieved or ploddingly 
surveys What remains to be done. These exasperate the reader 
who, if there is to be any rumination, is quite happy to do it 
himself. When the author drags his feet with this space-filling 
device he is sacrificing momentum which it will take him much 
brisk writing to recapture. 

These reflections, stale news though they may be to the 
mainliner in thrillers, come to me after rereading The Riddle 
of the Sands after an absence of very many years, and they 
force me to the conclusion that doom-laden silence and long- 
drawn-out suspense are not enough to confirm the tradition 
that Erskine Childers, romantic and remarkable man that he 
must have been, is also one of the father-figures of the thriller. 

The opening of the story—the factual documentation in the 
preface and the splendid Lady Windermere’s Fan atmosphere 
of the first chapters—is superb. 

At once you are ensconced in bachelor chambers off St. 
James's at the beginning of the century. All the trappings of 
the Age of Certainty gather around you as you read. Although 
the author does not say so, a coal fire seems to roar in the 
brass grate: there is a glass of whisky beside your chair and, 
remembering Mr. Cecil Beaton’s Edwardian décors, you notice 
that the soda-water syphon beside it is of blue glass, The smoke 
* Tue RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. By Erskine Childers. (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) 
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from your cheroot curls up towards the ceiling and your 
button-boots are carefully crossed at the ankles on the red- 
leather-topped fender so as not to disturb the crease of those 
sponge-bag trousers. On a mahogary bookrest above your 
lap The Riddle of the Sands is held open by a well-manicured 
finger. 

Shall you go with Carruthers to Cowes or accompany him 
to the grouse-moor? It is the fag-end of the London season 
of 1903. You are bored, and it is all Mayfair to a hock-and- 
seltzer that the fates have got you in their sights and that you 
are going to start to pay for your fat sins just over the page. 

Thus, in the dressing-room, so to speak, you and Carruthers 
are all ready to start the hurdle race. You are still ready when 
you get into the small boat in a God-forsaken corner of the 
East German coast, and you are even more hungry for the 
starter’s gun when you set sail to meet the villains. Then, to my 
mind, for the next 95,000 words there is anticlimax. 

This is a book of great renown; and it is not from a desire 
to destroy idols or a tendency to denigration that this review—~ 
now that, after the statutory fifty years, The Riddle of the 
Sands has entered the public domain—is becoming almost too 
much of an autopsy. But those villains! With the best will in 
the world I could not feel that the lives of the heroes (and 
therefore of my own) were in the least way endangered by them. 

Dolimann, villain No. 1, is a ‘traitor’ from the Royal Navy. 
whose presence among the clucking channels and glistening 
mudbanks of the Frisian Islands is never satisfactorily ¢x- 
plained. His job was ‘spying at Chatham, the blackguard,’ and 
the German High Command, even in 1903 when the book was 
first published, was crazy to employ him on what amounts 
to operational research. He never does anything villainous. 
Before the story opens, he foxes hero No. 1 into running 
himself on a mudbank, but at the end, when any good 
villain with his back to the wall would show his teeth, he 
collapses like a pricked balloon and finally disappears lamely 
overboard just after ‘we came to the bar of the Schild and 
had to turn south off that twisty bit of beating between 
Rottum and Bosch Fat.’ His harshest words are, “You pig- 
headed young marplots!’ and his ‘blackness’ is further betrayed 
by the beauty and purity of his daughter, with whom hero 
No. 1 falls in love. (It is always a bad idea for the hero to fall 
in love with the villain’s daughter. We are left wondering what 
sort of children they will have.) 

Von Bruning, villain No. 2, is frankly a hero to the author, 
and is presented as such; and No. 3, Bochme, though at first 
he exudes a delicious scent of Peter Lorre, forfeits respect 
by running away across the mud and leaving one of his gum- 
boots in the hands of hero No. 2. 

The plot is that the heroes want to discover what the villains 
are up to, and, in a small, flat-bottomed boat, they wander 
amongst the Frisian Islands (and two maps, two charts and a 
set of tide-tables won’t convince me that they don’t wander 
aimlessly) trying to find out. 

This kind of plot makes an excellent framework for that 
classic ‘hurdle race’ thriller formula, in which the hero (despite 
his Fleet-Foot Shoes with Tru-Temper Spikes and Kumfi- 
Krutch Athletic Supporter) comes a scries of ghastly croppers 
before he breasts the tape. 

Unfortunately, in The Riddle of the Sands there are no 
hurdles and only two homely mishaps (both of the heroes’ own 
devising)—a second grounding on a mudbank, from which 
the heroes refloat on the rising tide, and the loss of the anchor 
chain, which they salvage without difficulty. 

The end of the 100,000- word quest through the low- 
lying October mists is a hasty, rather muddled scramble which 
leaves two villains, two heroes and the heroine more or less in 
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the air, and the small boat sailing off to England with the answer 
to the riddle. Before 1914 this prize must have provided a satis- 
factory fall of the curtain, but since then two German wars have 
clanged about our heads and today our applause is rather 
patronising. 

The reason why The Riddle of the Sands will always be read 
is due alone to its beautifully sustained atmosphere. This adds 
poetry, and the real mystery of wide, fog-girt silence and the 
lost-child crying of seagulls, to a finely written log-book of a 
small-boat holiday upon which the author has grafted a handful 
of ‘extras’ and two ‘messages’—the threat of Germany and the 
need for England to ‘be prepared.’ 

To my mind it is now republished exactly where it belongs—in 
the Mariner’s Library. Here, a thriller by atmosphere alone, 
it stands alongside twenty-eight thrillers of the other school— 
thrillers where the action on the stage thrills, and the threatening 
sea-noises are left to the orchestra pit. 


The Everest Pair 


MAN OF EVEREST. The autobiography of Tenzing, told by James 
Ramsey Ullman. (Harrap, 18s.) 


HIGH ADVENTURE, by Edmund Hillary. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
16s.) 


THEIR Own stories by the two who reached the summit of Everest 
make an instructive contrast. Tenzing’s is a revealing and often 
pathetic human document, Hillary's a briskly factual mountaineer- 
ing account. Mountains proverbially bring out the differences 
between people, and the highest of all is no exception. 

Tenzing, for whom the sovelist James Ramsey Ullman has 
done an admirably self-effacing job as amanuensis, is a profes- 
sional mountaineer who has spent his life at the beck and call of 
distinguished amateurs, and exhibits in consequence a touchy 
consciousness of great powers partly wasted through defective 
education and being born on ‘the wrong side.’ Time and again I 
was reminded of Christian Klucker’s Memoirs of an Alpine Guide. 
The British, with their sahib attitude both to India and mountain- 
eering, are perhaps the least fitted to understand his growing-pains. 
He records many kindnesses from British employers, but always 
the kindness of master to servant. Happiness began for him when 
he met the Swiss, and in particular Raymond Lambert, himself a 
professional and doubtless well able to swap stories of high-handed 
clients. 

The British Everesters treated Tenzing generously, guaranteeing 
him an assault place, which was more than anyone else had, though 
after his tremendous performance with Lambert the year before 
they could scarcely have done otherwise. But they never made him 
feel a comrade and equal, and on the summit it comforted him to 
imagine that it was the beloved Lambert, of the jokes and horse- 
play, who stood by his side. And down at the bottom, the wild 
admiration of Indian journalists and supporters was uncomfort- 
ably offset by cold British reprimands. To this day Tenzing feels, 
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rightly or wrongly, that his part in the great climb was minimised, 
The real cure for his malaise would not be any further praise from 
Hunt or Hillary, but having the say. The best gift one can wish 
him is the chance to lead an all-Asian expedition of his own—not 
necessarily a major one, for at forty his days of going very high 
are probably over. Then the post-Everest life of this heroic ang 
essentially lovable figure could become what it ought to be, not 
an anticlimax, but a more complete fulfilment. 

The generous acknowledgement made of his powers in High 
Adventure should, however, prove comforting. ‘Best of all, as far 
as I was concerned, he was prepared to go hard and fast.’ ‘I felt 
I could confidently rely on him as a stout anchor.’ Sir Edmund 
Hillary is not interested in Tenzing’s feelings, or in any feelings, 
not even his own. His main business in life is to get up mountains, 
and he respects and admires the very few, Tenzing high among 
them, who in this matter are his peers. He is a ‘killer,’ as they say 
nowadays of the Wimbledon champions. Eric Shipton has been 
his inspiration, yet a ruthless streak in him recognised that Ship. 
ton’s caution was outmoded in a day of competitive Himalayan 
mountaineering, and that only a leader who was prepared to 
‘drive through regardless’ would beat the Swiss to the post. While 
the Swiss were on Everest he haunted its foot, and afterwards at 
Namche heard from them of their failure with undisguised 
satisfaction. 

The book concentrates almost entirely on Everest, and rather 
surprisingly, is able to add a good deal, both to others’ account of 
the Icefall and to his own account of the summit. The photographs 
include the complete summit roll, among them an exciting shot 
of the final ridge taken on the descent and showing the footsteps 
—it is a pity this was not given larger reproduction. And of course 
Everest makes a handsome ending, but I still would have liked 
a final chapter on the subsequent year’s New Zealand Himalayan 
Expedition which so nearly cost Sir Edmund his life. It would 
have shown him meeting failure and disaster with unselfishness 
and courage, and given rather more depth to the character of one 
who is certain of immortality, but far more likely than Tenzing to 
appear an enigma to future generations. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


The Divided City 


City Divipep: Bertin, 1955. By Ewan Butler. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 16s.) 

Do you remember how American war-correspondents, cabling 
from the Savoy, strained their superlatives to sing the praises of 
Londoners sleeping in tube shelters? In 1948 the legend was trans- 
ferred lock, stock and barrel to West Berlin. Faced by an all-out 
Russian blockade, precariously provisioned by the American and 
British airlift, the little Berliners grinned and bore it like little 
Cockneys. Now, in 1955, the legend has hardened into a formula. 
In a quite literal sense, Berlin lives on it. 

Mr. Butler’s account of the city is written in the spirit of this 
legend. With the popular reporter’s incurable appetite for the 
cliché, he sees Berlin in boldly simplified terms: West Berliners 
as a gallant garrison standing fast against Asia, East Berliners asa 
million frightened people yearning for freedom. To assist the 
limping imagination, in one chapter he transfers the situation to 
London as it might be if Germany and its allies occupied West 
London and Russia’s Marshal Rokossovsky controlled the City 
and East London: 

‘The shop windows of Piccadilly shine brightly. There are new 
cars on the streets of West London and buses and taxis. Men stand 
ir. pubs and argue cheerfully. . . . In the Strand and in Trafalgar 
Square (Russian-occupied) it is dark every night. Policemen, 
heavily armed, walk through the ruinous streets of East London, 
but they meet few passers by. East London is a dead city.’ 

In fact, the visitor to Berlin may find the complex situation that 
exists by no means as reassuring as it appears in this book. West 
Berlin lives a highly artificial existence as a shop window for the 
democratic way of life; but what impression does the window give? 
The makeshift glitter of the Kurfiirstendamm, with its male and 
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female prostitutes parading in the vicinity of the ruined Kaiser | 
Wilhelm Memorial Church; the newspaper kiosks lined with pin- | 


up magazines, the shoddy sensational press; the Gruppenfuehrer’s 
widows, comfortably pensioned, stuffing rich pastries and coffee in 
Kempinski’s and other fashionable restaurants; the cynical night- 
clubs and gambling saloons. Behind this fagade of heavily 
subsidised luxury one of the most brilliant international capitals 
has declined to the culture and status of a flashy Birmingham, with 
a large number of unemployed—about one in four of the working 
population—and virtually no genuine politics except anti- 
Communism. 

West Berlin is, indeed, a victim of its own isolation. It is an 


unreal city—an unreality emphasised when contrasted with the | 
desolate realities and manifest poverty of Communist East Berlin. | 
There is a good deal of despair on both sides of the frontier, and | 


a good deal of mutual resentment. Berlin is divided into the 
privileged and the unprivileged, but the lucky West Berliners and 
the unfortunate East Berliners are both victims of a corrosive 
uncertainty. Without unification the city can have no organic 
existence, yet what sort of unification is possible? West Berliners 
cannot lightly contemplate relinquishing their privileges and those 


from the Eastern Sector, many of whom are Left Socialists, have 
their own ideas of the kind of city government they would wish | 


to establish. And what of the rest of Germany? While Berlin has 


been frozen in the political attitude existing at the end of the war, | 
West Germany has come to terms with the peace and has exper- | 


ienced a remarkable economic recovery. It has managed very well 


without the capital. As for East Germany, it has undergone rigid | 


economic and political integration with East Europe. In another 
few years, it will take more goodwill than the world can presently 
muster to reconcile these vastly different societies, and unless this 
can be done, what can the future hold for Berlin? 


EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Huysmans 


THE Lire oF J..-K. Huysmans. By Robert Baldick. (O.U.P., 42s.) 


THERE are signs of a revival of interest both in France and this | 


country in the French novelists of the late nineteenth century. A 


great deal has already been written in French about Huysmans, | 


who has always had a strong fascination for biographers, but the 
study of the man and his work has been seriously impeded by the 
novelist’s will that his correspondence and private papers were not 
to be published. His literary executor, Lucien Descaves, was a gruff 


ex-sergeant of the regular army and a man of undoubted integrity | 


who was far more scrupulous in carrying out his obligations than 
most of his kind. The ban could not have been enforced 


indefinitely, but it was not until the death of Descaves in 1949 that | 
some of the most important material became available. The bulk | 


of this material is still unpublished, but Dr. Baldick has had 
access to it and has discussed Huysmans with many French people 


who knew him personally. The result is what his publishers rightly | 
describe as the first fully documented biography to appear in any 


language. 


Huysmans himself is in a sense the principal beneficiary. He now | 


appears in a more attractive light, but in spite of his tribulations 
and the admirable Christian fortitude with which he faced a slow 
and painful death, he remains a man for whom it is not altogether 
easy to feel sympathy. His Flemish blood accounts for much of his 
violence, his love of extremes, and his continual oscillation be- 


tween religion and ordure which did not stop with his conversion; | 
but not everything can be attributed to heredity. Dr. Baldick | 
He was certainly a morbid, ill- | 
balanced character. There is something slightly nauseating about | 


’ 


speaks of his ‘neurotic sensibility. 


the ‘petticoat crises’ which in his unregenerate days sent him 
scurrying off on tours of the Paris brothels, as there is something 
rather messy about the tours of monasteries which replaced the 
brothels after his conversion, or the strange goings-on in his 
declining years with the girl he called his ‘little bird’ and Mme X. 
Nor are his endless lamentations over the horrors of the age and 
his cult of suffering particularly endearing traits. It must be recog- 





























Elementary- 


my dear Watson 


I NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT is the first reaction of 
many people when we mention that Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques are just as useful here at home as 
they are abroad. Yet it does not take a Sherlock 
Holmes to perceive the similarity of the two cases. 
It is very convenient, anywhere, to pay one’s way 
by Travellers’ Cheques — hotel bills, rail tickets, 
air or boat passages. And even more so to be able to 
re-fill one’s note-case judiciously from time to time 
instead of cramming it from the outset with 
highly-transferable wealth. 

Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be cashed at 
the branches of most British Banks and are widely 
accepted throughout Britain by many other agents. 
The security and consequent ease of mind they 
provide are invaluable. 


LLOYDS BANK 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Ask at any branch of the 
Bank for full details of these facilities 
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nised, however, that it was his lack of balance and his ‘neurotic 
sensibility’ which made him a peculiarly representative figure. The 
last thirty years of the century were’ a period of conflicting 
philosophies and conflicting theories. Huysmans was extremely 
susceptible to these changes in the spiritual and intellectual climate. 
He tried everything from Naturalism to Catholicism, and in this 
way he became part of the case-history of his time. 

The Anglo-Saxon passion for biography is well known, but 
the study of a writer’s life is only important in so far as it enables 
us to reach a better understanding of his work. Dr. Baldick’s book 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Huysmans’s life, but 
he tells us that a detailed consideration of the novels lies outside 
the scope of his work. He describes Huysmans as a great art critic 
and a great hagiographer, but he is singularly reticent about the 
achievement of the novelist. The nineteenth century witnessed an 
immense increase in the prestige of prose fiction. The Goncourts 
and Zola did not regard the novel, as Flaubert had done, merely 
as the supreme art-form of the age; they regarded it as an instru- 
ment which with the sciences was to contribute in some way to 
the regeneration of mankind. This attitude undoubtedly influenced 
Huysmans’s choice of medium, and he was very conscious of its 
propaganda value when he came to write the post-conversion 
novels. He was a born writer and the possessor of a remarkable 
prose style, but it is by no means certain that he was a novelist. 
A Rebours is a brilliant tour de force which could not have been 
written in any other form; but the early Naturalist novels are 
indisputably minor; the later ones primarily essays on the occult, 
religious conversion and religious art which might well have been 
more impressive if the author had discarded the pretence of fiction 
and written them as criticism, diaries or plain autobiography. 


MARTIN TURNELL 


The Problem of Japan 


WITHOUT THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SworD. By Jean Stoetzel. 
(Heinemann/U.N.E.S.C.O., 16s.) 


Despite her defeat in war and the recent ascent of Red China, 
Japan remains one of the great problems of the Far East, perhaps 
even the major one. The country flounders now after the occupa- 
tion, but in the years directly ahead a continuing sense of national 
unity—their only salvage from disaster—may well lead to a re- 
emergence of the Japanese will to power. It is still possible that 
she will make a try for strength either through a return to her 
traditional or near-feudal disciplines or, in certain circumstances, 
by going to the other extreme and discarding the old discipline 
for a new Marxist one. The democracy applied from above by 
the occupation is a skin the Japanese can easily shed. The signs 
are now apparent that this skin is already beginning to fit loosely. 

Most of the post-war interpreting of Japan has been done by 
Americans. On the whole they have been driven by a sense of 
mission and it is good to get away from them. In Without the 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword Jean Stoetzel, a French sociologist, 
writes a report on his UNESCO-sponsored excursion to inquire 
into what young Japanese are thinking. M. Stoetzel’s approach is 
scientific in that he applies a technique of investigation which has 
been evolved for similar work in other countries. His results are 
highly interesting, possibly because in applying his methods the 
author has been extremely cautious. He respects his system but 
is suspicious of it, and the conclusions offered are hedged about 
with the most conciliatory doubts. 

The three central themes of M. Stoetzel’s research are (1) What 
are the attitudes of Japanese youth towards foreigners? (2) How 
do they comport themselves towards their own country’s institu- 
tions? and (3) What are their most important and significant 
personal characteristics? 

The mechanics of M. Stoetzel’s system produced answers to 
these questions which are plausible and in some cases much more 
comprehensive than one would have thought possible. It seems 
Wkely that the interpretation is what matters and certainly the 
author allowed himself excursions into what is almost intuitive 
speculation. Very rightly he stresses the extraordinary immaturity 
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of the Japanese adult young, suggesting that this is the result of 
the feudal family system still surviving in which responsibility for 
action is almost entirely removed from the individual. 

M. Stoetzel does not, however, go on from this point to indicate 
the great danger in this mass immaturity, failing to see—or not 
wanting to make the point—that it represents a vacuum which 
could be of tremendous use to any totalitarian movement, right or 
left. The young men and women who might and ought to be 
shaping the new Japan are not, apparently, emerging as a genera- 
tion with any sort of coherence of its own. They seem almost 
waiting to be used. And it must be remembered in this connec. 
tion that a rigid discipline has always been the effective com. 
pulsion in Japanese life. During their aggressive phases discipline 
has become an end in itself, a religion with the Emperor as the 
God-head. It could so easily happen again with a race as 
emotionally introverted as the Japanese. 

OSWALD WyYND 


New Novels 


THE Day OF THE MONKEY. By David Karp. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

A SIGN OF THE TIMES. By Robert Kee. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE CANDIDATE. By Martin Mayer. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


THE NINTH WAVE. By Ilya Ehrenburg. (Lawrence and Wishart, 
12s. 6d.) 

IT sometimes seems that the novel is turning into a Wailing Wall 
for Liberals. More and more novels are chewing anxiously over the 
issues of the liberty of the individual in the modern State, the main- 
tenance of human values in government, the difference between 
personal and public truth. In the West we are moving steadily back 
to the engagé atmosphere of the Thirties. But the optimistic lilt of 
the Spenderian ‘Step forward beautifully O young men, O young 
comrades’ has modulated to the pessimistic Spenglerian mumble of 
“Where the hell are we stepping anyway?’ Publishers’ blurbs these 
days contain a more or less standard sentence after the customary 
catalogue of disasters: ‘Yet this is not a vision of despair, for...’ 
Isn’t it, nearly always? 

Take Mr. Karp now. The Day of the Monkey makes an exciting 
advance on his earlier, over-praised One. His central character 
is Lysander Pellman, a grey, graceless little man who has come, 
by virtue of the difficulties inherent in his job, to be the decent and 
able governor of a small British colony. His friend, Dr. Luba, 
with the assistance of a dull-minded Russian agent and the dreamy, 
adolescent son of the country’s holy man, leads the colony's 
Nationalist Party. Misbehaviour by a drunken officer with a native 
girl gives the Communist what he has been waiting for: a peg 
on which to hang an insurrection. Pellman knows that, quietly 
handled, the rising will never be more than speeches and a broken 
window or two. But his fellow-whites, communicating their own 
neurotic inadequacies to each other, foster a feeling of panic. 
Pellman finds himself unable to stop the growing tension; partial 
evacuation of the European colony takes place; the local military 
commander rattles happily through the streets in his Bren-gun 
carrier; the natives, slowly realising that the Europeans are 
scared, begin to take themselves seriously. The Governor, using 
every trick he knows, is unable to prevent a few deaths (including 
Dr. Luba’s) and in the inquiry that follows he is made to resign 
his post and hand over to a general. It is here that Mr. Karp 
cheats. For at the very end Pellman discovers : 

Yes, the general would be an excellent choice. He suddenly 
felt very pleased. The general was a man who would find patterns 
and that was good—almost as good as being Governor himself. 

Not, you see, a vision of despair, for etc. .. . Yet Mr. Karp is 
forced to cheat at the end to demonstrate that good may come 
from failure. This aside, The Day of the Monkey is written with 
deep conviction and feeling. Lysander Pellman is a real and human 
character whose beliefs are as much a part of him as his rumpled 
clothes and his irritating habits. He is the good, simple man who 
fails in a bad, complicated world. . 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


93° INCLUDING BONUS 
ah — and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in ““up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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exclusive serialisation in this country of 


General de Gaulle’s War Memoirs 


The first volume covers the fall of France in 1940 and the following two years in 
which ** The Fighting French” continued the war in defiance of the Vichy Government. 
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* Struggles with Gamelin and Weygand. 

* New light on M. Paul Reynaud and Marshal 
Pétain. 

* The Dakar fiasco. 

* Arrest of Admiral Muselier. 

% Quarrels on Madagascar. 

* Dealings with United States and Russia. 

* Battle of Bir-Hakeim. 


The publication of this volume in France has 
excited great controversy. 

General de Gaulle’s emphatic account of his 
differences with Sir Winston Churchill and other 
members of the British war-time Cabinet will 
awaken no less interest in this country. 

Other highlights are :— 

* The Battle of France. 
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Mr. Kee writes every bit as well. A Sign of the Times is set 
provocatively some ten years ‘in the future. The Seven Days 
Atomic War is over. Russians and Americans, co-operating in 
uneasy amity, have things carved up pretty well between them. 
You aren’t a premature anti-Fascist any longer, you’re a wrongly 
premised anti-Communist. IGRAMP (the Inter-Governmental 
Regroupment Agency for Maladjusted Persons) is quietly dispos- 
ing of misfits. Leo Trafford, an ex-newspaper editor, isn’t exactly 
a misfit; but all around him he sees the withering of the warmer 
values of human life, the multiplication of security agencies led 
by M.1.12, the increase of dedicated bureaucratic control. 
Muddled and puzzled are dangerous things to be in the world 
of 1965; and it is because Leo is also loquacious that he is secretly 
included in the first compulsory British Maladjustment ‘Catch’ 
of two thousand people, to be dispatched for readjustment to a 
Pacific island (‘there were three bishops who were known to 
have fallen foul of the Dean of Canterbury, a few politicians, a 
musician, two ex-champion runners, and no Rowse. The list ended 
with “Waugh, E.”’). Dodging deportation, and frightened, Leo 
hides with his friend Broadstrop, a spinsterish, idle eccentric whose 
fundamental kindness is to A Sign of the Times what the suddenly 
glimpsed charwoman was to /984, The underground opposition 
goes into action; Leo is smuggled out of the country; and— 
because one of the most dedicated of IGRAMP officials slips into 
human decency too—across the border into the new Social 
Democratic Germany. But at the very point of crossing the border 
a muddled guard fires at the lonely figure on skis and Leo, as 
puzzled as ever, falls to his death. 

Mr. Kee handles this basically sombre theme with remarkable 
dexterity. Its gloom is lit with continual flashes of wit and whole 
passages are bathed in the gentle light of that rarer thing, ironic 
humour. ‘In spite of the individual tragedies which befall some of 
his characters, one of the most hopeful books which has appeared 
since the war,’ say the publishers. Hopeful, be damned. Can’t we 
face up to The Liberal Plight without eternally reassuring our- 
selves that it will all be all right on the night because of people 
like Broadstrop? 

Leo opts out of a world which he neither understands nor 
likes. But his decision to escape towards a positive goal is made 
for him by the underground. On his way towards Germany he 
worries about the new problems that he will find there. Can he 
trust the people he is joining? Will they just be using him? 

But such was Lea’s mood that even this possibility seemed no 
cause for pessimism. The future was clean, like the wind... . 
It was wide and clear, full of possibilities and entirely different. 

This future, ‘clean, like the wind,’ is the dream behind most of 
the shaggy, liberal thinking seeping through recent novels. Another 
name for it, of course, is irresponsibility. The sooner we stop 
imagining that it exists somewhere, the better for all of us. 
Governor Pellman and Leo Trafford, decent, human failures, are 
becoming increasingly frequent heroes of well-written novels. It 
would be nice to meet a decent, human success for a change. 

We nearly meet one in The Candidate. He is that decent fifty- 
five-ish liberal American politician (Mr. Gerald Sykes was giving 
him an outing just recently in The Children of Light) who 
looks like being able to combine a respect for individual values 
with an ability to act in public fields, but eventually succumbs to 
the weaknesses inherent in his private behaviour. This one is 
about Billy Cleland, governor of a mid-Western State, a kind of 
coherent Spencer Tracy, with rather more verve and rather less 
soul-searching and self-analysis than most. Mr. Maher hasn’t the 
distinction of Mr. Karp or the intelligence of Mr. Kee, but he 
makes up for it to some extent by a pungent, journalistic straight- 
forwardness which bears about the same relation to their work as 
an efficiently iced Coke does to a fine wine that’s gone a little, 
just a little, wrong. 

I cannot pretend to have read all of the 895 pages of Mr. 
Ehrenburg’s latest (two and three-tenths inches thick) picture of 
mankind. I have read enough though to know that his heroes have 
no trouble at all in deciding what’s wrong and what’s right; and 
to realise how much the modern Russians share what we used 
to think was an American love of size for its own sake: 
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The loud-speaker announced: ‘Passengers for Minsk-Warsayw 
... The plane from Tashkent ... The plane for Kazan. 
Sverdlovsk-Omsk .. . The plane from Sochi . . . Passengers for 
Kiev-Lvov . . . The plane for Alma-Ata.. - 

‘What an enormous country,!’ Voronov said to Lena. ‘There 
was a chemist flying with us, he sat next to Musia and slept all 
the time, you remember? He’s being sent to Sakhalin. And 
Dmitriev is going to Ashkhabad. . . .. As though answering some 
thought of his he added smilingly: ‘Of course one can be small 
and yet shake the world, but it’s good when you find a giant's 
got a great heart.’ 

This great-hearted old giant of a tract is mostly a desert of 
total unreadability with, here and there, an oasis of sudden truth, 
The oases are too far apart to make your journey really necessary, 

The publishers of The Ninth Wave have thoughtfully included 
a bookmark which lists the 140 principal characters: forty-seven 
American, thirty-five French, thirty-two Russian, fourteen 
German, eight Czech, and four Various. The last of the Various 
is: Points, Scotland Yard official. While it would be interesting 
to examine the influence of Mr. Greene.on the modern Russian 
novel—for Points is a Greene policeman’s name if ever there was 
one— it’s more germane perhaps to remark that we British account 
for only 0.71 per cent. of Mr. Ehrenburg’s Weltanschauung, | 
have felt strangely depressed about this all week. 

JOHN METCALF 


Recent Reprints 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth birthday of the Crime Club (Collins's 
celebrated institution for the publication of detective stories), 
Penguins are reissuing ten of the most successful Crime Club 
titles. These include such classics in the detective field as Agatha 
Christie’s Murder in Mesopotamia, Nicholas Blake’s A Question 
of Proof, and Philip MacDonald’s X v. Rex. Each one of the ten 


costs 2s. 6d. 
+ 7 t 


Other reprints which lie nearer the border of the class of 
‘holiday reading’ include George Bourne’s Change in the Village 
(Duckworth, 10s. 6d.), being the well-known account of English 
village life which was first published in 1912; Highways and By- 
ways in Somerset, by Edward Hutton (Chapman and Hall, 18s), 
which was also first published in 1912 and now appears in a revised 
and up-to-date edition; and, for children, J. Meade Falkner’s 
Moonfleet (Edward Arnold, 10s. 6d.), with very acceptable illustra- 
tions by Geoffrey S. Fletcher. 


* * + 


Epstein: An Autobiography (Hulton, 30s.) is a revised version 
of Sir Jacob’s book, Let there be Sculpture, which was first 
published in 1940. 


* ~ * 


Novels which now appear in new editions include Zola’s 
Thérése Raquin, in a new translation by Philip G. Downs, and 
as a companion volume from Heinemann to their edition of Nana. 
Thérése Raquin—an agreeable production — costs 15s. Mac 
donald’s have produced a new edition of Sholem Asch’s Three 
Cities (18s.). Faulkner's County (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) is a 
collection of tales from William Faulkner’s creation, Yokna- 
patawpha County, including the whole of As 1 Lay Dying. 
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Other recent reprints include Sacheverell Sitwell’s Liszt, first 
published by Faber in 1934 and now reissued by Cassell at 30s.; 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by Geoffrey L. 
Bickersteth (Aberdeen University Press, 25s.), and now including 
Professor Bickersteth’s translation of the Jnferno and Purgatorio, 
as well as the Paradiso; Sigmund Freud’s The Interpretation of 
Dreams in a new translation by James Strachey (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.); The Grass Roots of Art, by Herbert Read (Faber, 
18s.); Christ, and the Christian Church, by E. L. Mascall (Long- 
mans, 21s.); and Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom, 
edited by Robert Mich (O.U.P., 48s.). 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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Other Recent Books 


Saint ON THE Marcu. By Hallam Tennyson, 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

Tus book should have been given a better 
title, for it contrives in a couple of hundred 
very readable pages to bring rural India to life, 
at the same time giving an eye-witness account 
of what is intended to be, and believed by the 
author to be, a moral] revolution that demands 
our attention. The Bhoodan movement led 
by Vinoba Bhave is something more than a 
campaign of voluntary lahd reform that takes 
the wind out of the Indian Communists’ sails; 
but even on that basis the statistics are 
sufficiently astonishing. Up to a year ago 
730,000 landowners large and small in all 
parts of India had given to the movement 
three and a quarter million acres, and the un- 
believable still goes on happening. Vinoba 
himself, ageing, afflicted with stomach ulcers 
and chronic malaria, living on next to nothing, 
has by now walked many thousands of miles 
from village to village, but his target is no less 
than 50 million acres, All this has been re- 
ported in the world’s press, but Mr. Tennyson’s 
book is the first attempt to assess the signifi- 
cance, the philosophy, the achievement and 
the possibilities of the ‘revolution through 
love’ as a whole, It gains by being a personal 
account by a Westerner prepared to face all 
the discomforts of a participant in the cam- 
paign, to face his own doubts also and to 
acknowledge the various criticisms of Bhoodan 
that have been made in India and abroad. 


FRANCIS WATSON 


Horace GREELEY: NINETEENTH CENTURY CRU- 
sADER. By Glyndon G. Van _ Deusen. 
(University of Pennsylvania, $5.) 

Horace GREELEY, founder of the New York 
Tribune, editor, political commentator, eccen- 
tric, is a splendid example of the nineteenth- 
century liberal reformer (American type) 
whose dreams of Utopia, mingled with dreams 
of personal renown and commercial success, 
advanced so many causes, convinced so many 
people and accomplished so much that the 
nineteenth century appears to us, in retrospect, 
to be an age of immense assurance, conviction, 
principle, expansion and advance. A man 
thoroughly embroiled in the commercial and 
political enterprises of the time (success, pros- 
perity and the God-fearing virtues went hand 
in hand), Greeley strove for his vision of a 
Nineteenth-century all-American Utopia. A 
man distrustful of the mob and suspicious of 
human motives, Grecley sought to advance 
God’s America, a proud unity, based on uni- 
versal suffrage, a noble race of men realising 
freely their infinite possibilities, working hon- 
estly and industriously, behaving temperately, 
getting (democratically) rich. Ambitious, self- 
advancing, success-seeking, a man of principles 
rather than of standards, Greeley spent himself 
energetically on reform—Fourierism, anti- 
masonry, slave-emancipation, universal suf- 
frage, better wages for the (honest) worker, 
greater prosperity for the honest employer, 
material, educational, moral advance, national 
greatness. 

This book is less concerned with Greeley’'s 
work as reformer—for which, together with his 
famous ‘Go West, Young Man,’ he is prob- 
ably most remembered—than with an account 
of Greeley’s support, in the pages of the 
Tribune, of political parties and figures. His 
partisanships, his relations with Abraham Lin- 
coln and the part he played in the Civil War 


are all documented by Professor Van Deusen 
with great scholarship and thoroughness. The 
way in which Greeley’s faith in infinite Ameri- 
can progress has roused the Professor to salut- 
ing position should tell much about the influ- 
ence of Greeley’s vision on modern America. 


MALCOLM BRADBURY 


TEAGUE, SHENKIN AND SAwney. By J. O. 
Bartley. (Cork University Press, 25s.) 


Doctor BarTLEY presents us with a history of 
the stage Irishman, Welshman and Scot. His 
study is academic and thorough. It covers the 
period from the Elizabethan drama to the 
end of the eighteenth century and, with such a 
large area of operations, contains factual refer- 
ences which are extremely valuable. The main 
difficulty is to read the book with any real 
delight and persistence or to persuade oneself 
that the facts matter sufficiently to justify the 
industry. The blurb says: ‘Of great value to all 
specialists in the field.’ One specialist in the 
field wonders whether drama is not of sufficient 
importance to demand a scholarship more 
oriented towards critical values and, ultimately, 
of more relevance to life itself. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE REBELLION OF AN 
Lu-sHaN. By E. G. Pulleyblank. (O.U.P., 
52s. 6d.). 


Tue T’ang (618-906) was a golden age in 
which art and letters flourished as never before. 
It is also perhaps the period of China’s history 
best known to us in the West, both from the 
treasures of its ceramic artists and from Arthur 
Waley’s studies of its poets and translations of 
its poetry. The glory and prosperity of the 
T’ang reached its climax, and its close, in the 
reign of the Maecenas-emperor Hsiian-tsung 
(712-756), towards the end of which broke out 
the devastating rebellion of the frontier general 
An Lu-shan. From this immense disaster, 
which Professor Pulleyblank rightly sees as 
‘a great turning-point in Chinese history,’ the 
dynasty never recovered, though it lingered in 
decline for a further century and a half. 

The author’s aim, in this scholarly and pene- 
trating study, has been to ‘reconstruct the 
historical background in which An Lu-shan 
appeared,’ and in doing this he provides a 
fascinating analysis of the economic, political 
and military conditions which lay behind, and 
both provoked and conditioned, the astonish- 
ing literary and artistic achievement of the 
time. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


A SHOT IN THE Park. By William Plomer. 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis small collection of Mr. Plomer’s novelties 
reveals a most pleasing development in his 
verse, away from the harsh and macabre to- 
wards a blander and more elaborate fantasy. 
A Victorian anecdote, a memory of Edwardian 
pomp, or the gnomes and bird-baths of the 
bungaloid fringe set going a talent quick to 
guy absurdities, which is at the same time 
captivated by the richness of association that 
lies in the oddest things. 

A loving parody of Thomas Hardy, a series 
of variations on the theme of Victorian sea- 
bathing, and a touching apotheosis of an 
elderly refugee lady into a heaven of edible 
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fungi are three triumphs in contrasted styles. 
Mr. Plomer’s mastery of language, of near- 
parody and of metre keep him always on the 
move. At moments he seems the Thomas 
Hood of today, though shy of puns; at others 
he is a social commentator to be classed with 
Clough; and there are times, too, when he is 
a grotesque genre-painter, the equal of Sir 
Osbert Sitwell. It is only at his serious 
moments that his success is doubtful. The 
curious ending of ‘The Bungalows,’ with a 
comparison of their low-pitched roofs to those 
of the stable at Bethlehem, is too abrupt in its 
change of level to be convincing. But his final 
ballad for two voices, ‘Bamboo,’ floats 
smoothly just above the sentimentality line. 
Mr. Plomer asks to be read aloud. He deserves 
to be. 

J. M. COHEN 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MOUNTAINEERING. 
J. E. B. Wright. (Nicholas Kaye, 10s. 6d.) 
Eye ON Everest. By Charles Evans. (Dennis 
Dobson, 12s. 6d.) 
No Englishman has taught so many people to 
climb as Jerry Wright, who reigned for years 
as the senior guide of the Laké District, and has 
since become the founder and moving spirit 
of the Mountaineering Association, with its 
army of volunteer tutors and its many graded 
courses. And he would be the first to agree 
that mountaineering cannot be learnt from a 
textbook. But a textbook with the weight of 
his experience behind it, putting the theory 
plainly and illustrating it by good diagrams, is 
of real value in helping the beginner to sort 
out his first and often bewildering practical 
experiences on rock, and I*am very glad that 
The Technique of Mountaineering, originally 
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written for MA members, should now be given 
a public edition. It will probably replace Bar- 
ford’s famous ‘Pelican,’ which came out before 
the Tarbuck and Wexler techniques of belay- 
ing had been generally accepted, though Mr. 
Wright is properly severe on the assumption 
that they or any other methods can ever make 
it allowable for rock-climbing leaders to fall. 

Moreover, an irrepressibly lively personality 
keeps the information readable and gay. Mr. 
Wright will digress, for instance, to admit that 
he was always frightened on steep climbs, even 
the easy ones, or to launch a controversial 
attack on the present high-altitude approach. 
His plea for less grimness and more enjoyment 
in the Himalayas should provoke some amus- 
ing discussion round club-hut stoves. 

That there was occasionally cheerfulness on 
Ryverest one had guessed from Mr. Charles 
Evans’s sketches in Sir John Hunt’s otherwise 
stately official account. Eye on Everest is his 
complete personal sketch-book, and though it 
was primarily made with his small daughters 
in mind, mountaineers of all ages will chuckle 
over pictures and captions that at their best 
recall the great Samivel. I hope that responsi- 
bilities of leadership will not have prevented 
him from compiling a- similar picture-story 
of Kanchenjunga, and thereby proving that 
though the British lead the world in Himalayan 
conquest, they still do it partly for a joke. 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD 





COMPANY MEETING 


MILLARS’ TIMBER 
& TRADING 





INCREASED TURNOVER 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Millars’ 
Timber and Trading Company, Limited, was 
held on July 29 in London. 

Colonel Clive E. Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., 
B.Sc., who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: In the Timber Trade, 1954 was a 
year of increasing competition. In the face of 
this competition, Millars Group of Companies 
expanded its turnover to rather more than 
£7 million in the year. 

The net profits of the Group come out at 
£155,500, which compares with £143,700 for 
1953, 

Your Board has steadily pursued the policy 
of ploughing back into the business the neces- 
sary part of our profits to enable the company 
to carry on. In this manner we have been able 
to develop the company in a healthy way with- 
out raising new money from shareholders. 
They accordingly recommend that the 
Ordinary dividend for last year should not 
exceed 40 per cent. This is one-third greater 
than the dividend for the year before and 
reflects substantial progress. 

Taking a broad view of the Group as a 
whole, on the facts as we know them at 
present, it looks as if Millars Group of Com- 
panies will have another satisfactory year in 
1955. Your directors feel that at least the share 
cupital of the company should be brought more 
in line with the capital employed. They pro- 
pose, therefore, that the Ordinary shares 
should be written up from a nominal value of 
4/- each to a nominal value of 10/- each. This 
will not affect the position or the rights of the 
Preference shareholder or of the Preferred 
Ordinary shareholder and vour directors con- 
fidently recommend the step to shareholders 
ae a whole. 

The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were adopted. 





Country Life | 


By IAN NIALL 


WALKING along the banks of a lake last week 
I came upon a great army of young frogs. They 
were, of course, the result of the assembling 
of an earlier army of frogs that had converged 
there through the bog and heather to spawn in 
the shallows of the shelf that is the edge of this 
particular lake. Countless thousands of cells 
produced tadpoles that grew, in spite of losses, 
to an equally astounding number of miniature 
frogs. When the water temperature became 
right they moved to the new element by swim- 
ming to the stones and then swarming up the 
banks, hopping in such masses that if one 
walked on the ground where they were, one 
was certain to kill hundreds. A few days after 
my encounter with the young frogs I passed 
that way again. There was not one to be seen. 
Some had been gobbled up by hungry birds 
and snakes, no doubt, but the great army had 
gone hopping on, dispersing in the grass and 
round rushes to radiate into the surrounding 
country. What wonderful natural patterns 
there are, from the journey to the sea of the 
smolt and the return of a grilse to the reappear- 
ance of the swallow and swift in summer or 
the southward wandering of the snow buntings. 


SELECTIVE WEEDKILLERS 


A friend whom I suspect has missed his 
vocation—he would have made a wonderful 
Hyde Park heckler—asked me the other day, 
‘Do you believe in selective weedkillers?’ It 
was a question I could answer with enthusiasm. 
I believe in all weedkillers, selective or other- 
wise. I am a lazy gardener. I want partnership 
in the glory without an aching back. When I 
said I believed in selective weedkillers I laid 
myself open to another question about the 
laws of nature and the balance of plant and 
animal life. 1 have not made a study of the 
effects of the new weedkillers. They seem to 
be an answer to a prayer so far as farmers and 
gardeners are concerned. Some sorts of selec- 
tive weedkillers can cope with scrub or brush 
and seedling trees and there is no nightmare to 
the gardener who has more land than he can 
cultivate like the encroachment of briar and 
bramble, convulvulus, dock and nettle. All 
these things can be taken care of by hormone 
stimulants which somehow make the plants 
burn up their cells, I am in favour of anything 
that promises to take the labour out of 
gardening. 


For THE AILING 

While one reader writes to suggest that the 
saliva cure for warts may owe its origin to 
Harley Street rather than to old country 
medicine, a remarkable list of ancient cures 
comes from Mr. G. E. B. de Maupas, of 
Mevagissey, Cornwall. Among them are the 
following: To cure asthma, take the patient 
down to the edge of the water to meet the 
incoming tide. Cobwebs will stop bleeding, 
while an infusion of mandrake root will pre- 
serve health, vigour and youth. Black spiders 
dried and powdered will cure heartburn. To 
cure heartache sleep with the keys of the 
church door around your neck. To cure wast- 
ing disease mix a spoonful of earth from the 
grave of a newly interred virgin, dissolve in 
water, drink fasting. Three strands of blue 
worsted around the wrist will prevent strains. 
To cure a cough breathe over a newly made 
grave. Fried lizard’s liver will cure rheuma- 
tism, Adders’ tails obtained while the dew is 
still on them are equally beneficial, A diet of 
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dogfish will ensure a son. Pilchard Pie will 
cure bad vision. A tooth from a dead Person 
will, if carried in the pocket, cure toothache 
and a glass of water will cure early Morning 
bad temper! : : 


LeaF MINER 
Leaf miner is a great scourge in 

gardens, disfiguring plants including celery ang 
chrysanthemums. The maggot burrows its Way 
about the leaf making unsightly channels and 
depriving the plant of its vitality when the 
infestation is acute. Pinching out and spraying 
are the remedies. Badly attacked chrysanthe. 
mums are better destroyed. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 9. J. BUNTING 


BLACK, 12 men. WHITE to play and 


mate in 2 moves: 
: sOlution next week, 
- Taken from ‘The 
i Problemist,’ May 
» 1955—a never. 
failing source of 
first-class problems, 
Solution to las 
2 week’s problem by 
Fuchs: K-B 1, threat 
BEKt1. 1 . 23 
B-Kt 4ch; 2Kt-B4, 
1... RKt3;2 
Kt-Kt7. 1 ...R-B4;2PxP.1...RKS; 
2 Kt-Q4. 1... P-K 5; 2 Kt-Kt5. Wel 
constructed problem with good line-interference 
variations. 





Pe 
» 
— 


& 
a 


WHITE, 8 men. 











* 


This week’s game is taken from the receni 
Birmingham training tournament, in which ine- 
dentally our young players acquitted themselves 
extremely well. The winner, D. G. Horseman, is 
an aggressive attacking player who has modelled 
his play on that of P. S. Milner-Barry, and (like 
Milner-Barry) has made a special study of the 
Vienna. The loser, John Purdy, is at the age of 
eighteen the champion of Australia—a remark- 
able achievement: he did badly at Birmingham, 
largely through lack of knowledge of the open- 
ings. This is well illustrated in this game, where 
he allows Horseman to build up an over 
whelming position through lack of understanding 
of the principles of play against the Vienna, 

White, D. G. Horseman. Black, J. Purpy. 

Opening, Vienna. 


1P-K4 P-K 4 14 P-K 6!(f) KtxP? 
2Kt-QB3 Kit-K B3 15 Kt-K 5 Q-B2 

3 P-B4 -O4 i6BxB BPxB 
4BPxP Kt xP 17 Q-Kt4 Kt-Q Ig) 
$P-Q3 Kt x Kt (a) 18 KtxKtP! PxkKe 

6 Px Kt Kt-B 3 9QxPch K-Q2 

7 Kt-B3 B-K Kt5?(6) 20 B-B4 —B i 

8 P-Q4 BK2 21QR-K1 P-B4 

9 3 Q-Q 27 (c) 22 Rx Bech KxR 
10 B-R 4(d) 23R-Kich Kt-K3 
11 R-Ktl Ki-Q 1 24QxPch K-Q 1(h) 
12 Q-K I (e) B-Kt3 25 B-KtSch Resigns 
13Q-Ki3 P-QB3 

(a) With S$. . . Q-R $ ch; Black would fat! into th 


Wurzburger trap—but it is not quite clear who is trapped, 
since after 6 P-Kt 3, Ktx P; 7 Kt-B 3, Q-R 4; 8 KtxP! 
(threat Kt-B 4), KtxR: 9 Kt xP ch, K-Q 1; 10 KtxR 
there are chances for both sides, with White probably better 

(b) Quite wrong idea. Biack must break White’s centr 
as soon as possible, and to do this he has two good lines 
(1) B-K 2, followed by O-O and P-K B 3 with equality. 
(2) P-Q 5, leaving White centre broken up—after ths 
move, B-K Kt 5 can be strong with pressure on K P. 
As played, White consolidates centre undisturbed, 

(c) Better P-K B 3, followed by O-O, 

(d) O-O and P-B 3! Text is too slow. 

(e) Characteristic move in Vienna. Black should reply 
O-O here or on next move. 

(f) Very strong. Black should retake with queen, bul 
even so, after B~K Kt 5 and Q R-K 1, White should wia 

(s) Better Kt-B 1, but White still has a winning attack 

(4) Or 24... K-K 1; 25 B-Kt 5, winning quickly. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


ir is strange that while Mr. Butler failed 
to rout the bulls of industrial equity shares 
iast week with his anti-inflation attack, a 
moderate setback in Wall Street has now 
gent them scurrying. It may be that this 
will give Mr. Butler a chance, for if the 
banks are to persuade their private 
customers to reduce overdrafts by selling 
securities of the ‘blue chip’ variety, market 
rices will have to fall first to start the ball 
rolling. But why, it may be asked, should 
Wall Street fall and frighten the bulls of 
Throgmorton Street? Statistically the 
American economy is booming. The people 
have been earning more, spending more— 
in fact, about 93 per cent. of their dispos- 
able income—investing more, producing 


more, and securing more jobs than 
ever before in their history. The 
gross national product has now reached 
the annual rate of $383 _ billion, 


nearly 64 per cent. above 1954. In June 
employment stood at the record figure of 
over 64 million: yet this was not the over- 
full employment that gives our own country 
its inflationary pains: it was just reason- 
ably full employment with nearly 3.8 per 
cent. of the labour force unemployed 
(against 5 per cent. a year ago), Thus, the 
American economy retains its flexibility. 
What has made the recovery from the 
1953-54 recession so impressive is that the 
price level has remained fairly steady and 
that Government expenditures have 
actually been slowly declining. Yet there 
are dark clouds on the horizon which have 
been sufficient to frighten some _ stock 
market speculators. Consumer credit has 
been rising very rapidly: it is now about $32 
billion, an increase of $2 billion since the 
end of 1954. Farm income has been drop- 
ping steadily: it is now at the rate of $33.4 
billion, a fall of $500 million since a year 
ago. Finally, inventories have been rising 
in excess of current needs in the expectation 
that prices will rise as a result of the new 
advance in automobile and other wage 
rates. The automobile industry is in a par- 
ticularly vulnerable position. More than 
four million cars have been sold to dealers 
in the first half-year—not long ago we used 
to think of four million as the annual rate 
of sale—and stocks of both new and 
used cars in the hands of dealers have 
reached a fantastic level. When the auto- 
mobile industry shuts down in the late 
summer while it tools up for the new 
models which will be launched in the 
autumn motor shows, then steel and many 
auxiliary trades are affected. So it looks as 
if the American economy is about to suffer 
adjustment for producing too much, while 
ours needs adjustment for demanding too 


much. 
* * 


Wall Street itself is vulnerable because it 
has pushed up many industrial equities too 
fast. The Dow Jones averages may look 
reasonable—the average dividend yield 
being about 4 per cent.—but some 
individual chemical and electrical stocks 
are fantastically high. Thus, Du Pont has 
been selling at about thirty times its estima- 
ted earnings for 1955, the dividend yield 
being 2.3 per cent. The average price for 
the eight leading chemical stocks represents 


INVESTMENT 


DAVENPORT 


twenty-eight times their average earnings. 
(No wonder Americans buy our Imperial 
Chemical Industries which is selling at only 
about ten times its earnings.) General Elec- 
tric has got up to twenty-five times its earn- 
ings, and a dividend yield of 24 per cent., 
which compares with under nine times 
earnings and a dividend yield of 3.85 per 
cent. from our own General Electric. Do 
not suppose, however, that fresh American 
buying of our British industrials will 
develop. When Wall Street sells it is apt to 
sell everything. It has now risen uninter- 
ruptedly since the autumn of 1953. 
Measured ‘from the low point of that year 
industrials have now risen over 80 per cent. 
It is surely time for a pause and a correc- 
tion of the optimistic estimating of future 
earnings. Apart from the concern over the 
automobile position, the growth of con- 
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sumer credit and the inflationary element 
in house-purchase finance, there is also an 
increasing belief that the practical result of 
all the hand-shaking at Geneva will be a 
further reduction in Government defence 
expenditures. Some of the armament 
stocks are already at new ‘lows’ for 1955. 
Defence in the United States is still requir- 
ing an outlay of about $40 billion, and 
some optimists—or pessimists—are fore- 
casting a reduction of half over the next 
five years. With the coming development 
of atomic power and other new industrial 
techniques, not to mention all the new 
social services, the American economy can 
no doubt easily adjust itself to this transi- 
tion. It cannot be said to be dependent even 
now for its prosperity on military spending. 
But economic adjustments can be painful 
for an over-bought stock market, and it 
only needs a temporary abstention from 
buying on the part of the pension funds to 
bring the market down quite sharply, We 
shall see. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A sHarP setback in industrial ordinary 
shares at the beginning of the week was 
accompanied by some slight recovery in the 
gilt-edged market. This is based on the 
following reasoning. The banks have agreed 
to obey the Chancellor’s polite request for 
a reduction in advances. Therefore any 
further pressure on the banks’ liquidity 
ratios will be met not by selling investments 
but by cutting customers’ overdrafts. 
Further, the Chancellor stated that he saw 
no reason to increase Bank rate: the money 
squeeze can be operated well enough with 
a Bank rate of 44 per cent. Next, there is to 
be no convertibility for the £ and therefore 
no reason to raise money rates to attract 
foreign capital to London. The gold loss 
for July has been a shock, but the reserves 
are adequate to tide-us over this difficult 
period. Finally, if the Chancellor succeeds 
in cutting out the worst of the inflation the 
next move in Bank rate will be downwards. 
The investor might therefore do well to 
cash in some of his industrial share profits 
and put them in Government stocks which 
have been down nearly to the low levels of 
1952. Very attractive yields can be obtained. 
Thus, Conversion 2 per cent., which is re- 
deemable at par in January, 1959, at the 
latest, can be purchased at 924 to yield 
about 4} per cent. to redemption. If the 
tax-free capital gain is ‘grossed up,” taking 
tax at 8s. 6d., the true gross redemption 
yield of this stock is £6 4s. per cent. 
a * * 


Investment fashion being as fickle as 
other fashions, it causes no market excite- 
ment today when GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
returns another record profit and once 
again doubles the dividend. The shares fell 
on Tuesday to 48s. 9d. for the ‘A’ at which 
the return on the dividend of 60 per cent. 
is over 6 per cent. Earnings were sufficient 
to cover the dividend 2.6 times. A scrip 
bonus of one for ten is proposed, which 
follows on the 100 per cent. bonus last year. 
As the latest property revaluation reveals 
a surplus of £8.8 million the possibilities of 
further scrip bonuses are by no means ex- 
hausted. Why, then, do the shares fall? 
There must have been a stale bull position 


—the ‘A’ shares have been as high as 60s. 
this year—and the bulls must have been 
disappointed by the small size of the scrip 
bonus. Next, the GUS colossus cannot go 
on increasing for ever by making new 
acquisitions and the time must come when 
returns will begin to diminish. It was noted 
that, leaving aside the profits of new acqui- 
sitions, trading profits rose by only £1.4 
million in the second half of the year 
against £2 million in the first half. The 
Chancellor is now trying to restrict the hire- 
purchase trade, which must adversely affect 
the working-class customers of GUS. If 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson would only stop buying 
new properties and settle down to consoli- 
dating his great business the investor would 
be less nervous of his shares. However, the 
shares may well fall in the current reaction 
to a price which looks really cheap. 
Bg * * 


Oil shares, in which speculation has been 
heavy, came back sharply. BRITISH PETRO- 
LEUM were down to 123s. 9d. against a re- 
cent high of 138s. CANADIAN EAGLE fell 4s. 
I have described Canadian Eagle on a pre- 
vious occasion as an exotic share because 
the controlling interests—the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group—never let the shareholders 
know what is going on. Registered in 
Canada, it does no business in that country 
and is said to be transferring its registration 
to Nassau—presumably to save more tax, 
It recently converted its participating pre- 
ference shares into ordinary shares of no 
par value and declared a one-for-four share 
bonus. It paid 2s. 2.4d. per share last year, 
the dividend being covered 3.7 times. As its 
profits from carrying oil from Venezuela 
to the South American and British markets 
should be well up this year as a result of 
the rise in tanker freight rates and in fuel- 
oil prices, it is reasonable to assume another 
rise in the well-covered dividend. But the 
shares have been the target of heavy specu- 
lation recently on the grounds that some- 
thing is again ‘going on’ which the share- 
holders know nothing about. If the liquida- 
tion of a bull position brings these shares 
down to, say, 60s. to yield over 4 per cent. 
on an estimated 2s. 6d. dividend, then the 
investor might safely buy. 





As Ithers See Us 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 283 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


An essay in self-criticism like Eliot's ‘How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot . . ” would 

be a chastening theme for many poets. A prize of £5 was offered for not more than 

twelve lines of verse on this subject, by any one of the following: Donne, Pope, 
Browning, Brooke, Whitman, Burns, Blake. 


IT was not necessary, or intended, that one 
should try a direct imitation of ‘How un- 
pleasant to meet Mr. Eliot’ (itself an imita- 
tion of Lear), but one or two of those who 
did produced happy results like: 

‘How unpleasant to meet Mr. Brooke 

Of the hearty and extrovert look 

With his clock stuck at three 

Sticky honey for tea... .” 

(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 

The attempts at the poet’s own style were 
more convincing, but I was sorry that 
Blake’s mystical poems were used as a 
model instead of his vicious epigrams like 
that on Mr. Cromek: 

‘A petty sneaking Knave I knew— 
O Mr. Cromek, how do ye do?’ 

Most of the Burns were thoroughly 
silted up with dialect, and too many of the 
Brookes merely babbled, but Whitman, 
Donne and Browning inspired several 
polished attempts. I recommend a first prize 
of £3 to Allan M. Laing for an excellent 
impersonation of Whitman, the remaining 
£2 being equally divided between W. P. B. 
and Sir Patrick Laird, whose Browning 
version characteristically enough leaves us 
little wiser about what Browning might 
have meant. These entries are printed be- 
low, together with G. J. Blundell’s Donne 
(both his entries ran the prize-winners very 
close) and a fragment from H. A. C. Evans’s 
Pope. 


PRIZES 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
WHITMAN COMMUNES WITH HIMSELF 
I am not one of those who improve on 
acquaintance : 
I am made for brief worship and the swift 
impression 


The long white hair and the venerable beard 
I cultivate 

The voice of the prophet and its thunder, too, 
I cultivate 

These things impress the callow young men 
who call on me 

I am rude to them and they love it 

But when they have gone I relax and become 
myself— 

An empty barrel still vibrating with the hol- 
low echoes of yesterday’s rant 

| resume my naturally uncouth habits and 
smoke and drink and spit 

I tell myself bitter truths about myself 

And when these sessions of self-revelation are 
prolonged 

I go out and vomit. 


(w. P. B.) 
DONNE 
Ill met, old Renegade, hydroptick Dean, 
That still for sermons to the stews doth goe, 
Yet art Loves Beadle, when thyself hast beene 
His giddie Paritor. Why swell’st thou soe, 
Old lecher? Durst thou scourge that Sinne 
Which thine owne fieshe did ever most 
approve, 
Stop up those paths thyself didst journey in 
And douse the tapers of thy former love? 
Come, prate no more of Heaven. All doe 
know 
Thou seekst preferment here. And few would 
goe 
So far to have it. And none climb soe low. 


(SIR PATRICK LAIRD) 
SELF-CRITICISM BY BROWNING 


You see that stripling—in the picture there? 

That was | once; a simple soul, one whom 

God made to sing with Pippa or what have 
you, 

No Paracelsus as you see me now, 

Embathed in an unending‘sea of words. 

But look you, friend. You say I have for- 
gotten 
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Elizabeth and the rest. You say—what 

It what you say?—that I have spent my all 
In true solicitude for minds or souls 
Needing such. Be it so; yet in myself 

I find but the vain shadow of some power 
That might have been I see I weary you, 


COMMENDED 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
DONNE 
Love that I bear myself must turn to hate 
When as myself I closely contemplate; 
Then, dear, consent to know me not too we 
Lest thy love’s heaven turn, too, into hell, 


For I would not that thy sweet mind should 


know 
The hell that, seeing myself, I suffer so, 
Meet but my better me, with no base leaven, 
That so may I, and thou, remain in heaven, 


If, then, I seem to cover up my guilt, 

As men with hanging flowers walls falsely 
built, 

Know I conceive this fairer falsity 

Not as deceiving, but as pleasing thee. 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
PoPE 
Petted by women and by men despis’d 
Filled with the malice of the undersiz’d, 
He cherishes the bile within his heart, 
Then, spewing, calls the consequences, Art; 
Thus those who come to Twickenham, and 
hope , 
To see a God, will merely find A. Pope. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 286 
Set by W. May-Byron 

Competitors are asked to imagine that a 
device is available to radio sports com 
mentators that enables them to see events 
as they took place in the past. A prize of &§ 
(which may be divided) is offered for an 
extract from such a commentary in the 
style of John Arlott or Rex Alston on any 
Old Testament incident. References, please, 
and not more than 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 286,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by August 16. Results in 
the Spectator of August 26. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 846 


ACROSS 
1 You’re in clover, like as not! (6) 
4 The art of pilfering at the card-table? 
(8) 


9 What Phyllis never fails to do (6). 

10 ‘I would hate that death —— my eyes,’ 
declared Browning (8). 

12 It looks like an announcement from 
the pulpit, very flowery (8). 

13 ‘My new-cut —— takes the light’ 
(Kipling) (6). 

15 Kate’s hiding in the wood (4). 


16 The dwarf employé takes time to get 
round (6, 4). 


Sailors who would obviously be better 
employed as gardeners (10). 

0 Melissa, how fragrant you are! (4) 
A peer in France (6). 
Retrograde art in turps; repress it (8). 
Show-down by the photographer? (8) 
Two can play at this but it needs 
practice (6). 

29 No danger if it’s only peas (8). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on August 16 and addressed: Crossword No. 846, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 Put a stop to the snake; certainly not 
in the grass! (7) 


Delicious breeze for Myrtle (9). 

‘A wastin’ Christian —— on an ’eathen 

idol’s foot’ (Kipling) (6). 

Hard cash in Spain (4). 

Venerable chaps, these (8). 

_- provides the potter with his clay 
). 


Red nude (anag.) (7). 

Is missing for a finger (7). 

Century in a county (7). 

aaa star in the mineral world 


Come, in Phoebus, for a low story! (8) 


Stag rampant about a decoration shows 
red legs (7). 


Scotchman immediately arriving in the 
rain (7). 


Buster busted for a cartoonist (6). 
24 Slip shouldn’t be guilty of it (5). 
He’s evidently lost his Traill! (6) 26 Bird for a farthing (4). 





DOWN 











Northants. 


Solution on August 19 


The winners of Crossword No. 844 are: Mr. G. R. SmrtH, 46 Henson Rotd, 
March, Cambs., and Mr. J. R. Cross, 6 King’s Gardens, Peterborough, 


Solution to No. 844 on page ili 
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This week in 


The Listener 


The Geneva Conference 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


The Structure of Soviet Society 
E. H. CARR 


Strikes and Society 
J. M. CAMERON 


Catfoot Rides the Range 
RENE CUTFORTH 


Journey to the Barley River 
STANLEY HYLAND 


A Cistercian Account Book 
C. H. TALBOT 


The Custodians of Intellectual History 
A. C. LEHMANN 
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LET YOUR SAVINGS EARN 
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3°} FREE OF 
4 INCOME TAX 
A wise investment with a worthwhile return 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. The Society's 
free “Guide for Investors” gladly sent on 
request. 


Write today to the Secretary 
for your copy 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffman. 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Stations (625). 

“LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH 
PAINTINGS’ Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
Paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN, 
COROT, COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
PICASSO, SIGNAC & others, Daily 10-5.30 
Sat. 10-12.30, 

MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN- 
ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well- 
known designers.—-HEAL & SON LITD., 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: MON- 
DRIAAN, 1872-1944: retrospective exhibi- 
tion. Opens 6th August, Weekdays 11-6; 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


WOOLLANDS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
S.W.1, have pleasure in presenting an Exhi- 
bition of selected work by the Royal College 
of Art in ceramics, silver, glass and other 
branches of industrial design, From August 
8th to 27th in the Modern Interiors on the 


third floor. 


— * 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 6lst Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Saturday, September 17 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. .. Ss., 3s. 6d. from 
Hall (Ken, 8212) and Agents, 2,000 Prome- 
nade (with seating for 400), 2s. 6d, avail- 
able nightly at doors only. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY—Royal! 
Hall, New Film Version in Technicolor. 
Actors from Takarazuka School & Stars, 
Chorus & Orchestra of Royal Opera House, 
Rome, Sundays 7, 14, 21 August at 4.30 
& 7.30 D.m. 








Festival 








PERSONAL 


ALLW $ Carnation Cut Fiowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Lid., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivelsfieid 
Green 232/233. 

BOUND VOLUMES of ‘Spectator’ for 
1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946, dark red 
cloth, gilt lettering, £25 Also unbound 
copies, complete, for 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
£3. All in perfect condition, Invaluable to 
any student of this period.—Offers to Box 
1094, 

CANCER PATIENT (55645), Ex-School 
Teacher, forced into carly retirement be- 
cause of ill-health, now finds reduced pen- 
sion inadequate to provide the nourishment 
she needs. Please help us to care for her 
thousands of other sad cases). Jew- 
welcomed National Society for 
Cancer Relicf (Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 
CAREERS as Hotel 
tionists, Management, Dictitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7 

CUINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid 
especially for collections and gold. 1954 
Cat, of English Coins, 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6¢d.—B, A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1. (Tel. Lan. 3677.) 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS while 
may, And some TOM LONG this 
Gay 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro’s Corneal and 
Lenses. Free booklet from Dept 
Oxtord Street, London, W.1 
GER 2531, Branches in main 
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Contact 
Tee, 11 
Telephone 
towns 
DON'T WAIT TILI 
HIS FAMILY ARE 
St. Luke (The Clergy 
look after them, but 
scriptions, Donations 
State-aided 14 Fitzroy 
W.1 
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YOUR PARSON OR 
ILL.—The Hoste! of 
Nursing Home) will 
urgently needs Sub- 
Legacies now. Not 
Square, London, 


Registered as a News 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. 


Printed in Great Britain by GALe 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR.” 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 
| Per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
*“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
| W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
}to the date of publication. | 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re-| 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. | 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 1783a 
rompton Road (corner Beauchamp Pi.), 
three turnings from Harrods. | 
HAVE YOUR BEDDING REMADE by, 
|Heal’s whilst on holiday; 14-day service. 
| Write for Remake Bedding Folder.—HEAL 
|& SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
|} London, W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female) 
and the Human Male sent on by -| 
| Write or call for our Free Price List and} 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,| 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X.| 
NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, MAGA-) 
ZINES regularly supplicd by postal subscrip- 
tion to addresses at home and overseas. Any 
number of publications can be supplied to as 
many addresses as required, on one order 
with only one account to settle. Your W. H. 
Smith shop or bookstall can make all the 
arrangements for you, or write to W. H 
Smith & Son Ltd., 400 Strand House, 
London, W.C.2 
OAK hsif-size Billiard Table, new cushions, 
bal's, cues, etc.; carpet surround, Price 50 
gns.—Gibbs, South Stoke, Goring. Ph. 176. 
OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without obliga- 
tion, Registered post or personal call, 
Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 
PAINTING IN OILS IS THE IDEAL 
HOBBY for pleasant week-ends. Write tor 
price list of materials.—Newcraft Products 
(S.P.), 74a Ladbroke Grove, London, W.11. 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
| House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
STAMMERING treatment and nervous | 
hesitancy. Course of 20 weekly postal) 
lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free. | 
Chas. Seymour, ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries, | 
Ash, Aldershot. | 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free trial. Write for illus. 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Lid, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. | 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on 
all labour-saving garden machinery and 
equipment, All makes on show. GOD- 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1. 
WEL. 6842 and Brenchiey, Tonbridge, Kent. | 
UNITED EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some noum-| 
bers missing). unbound, for sale, £10. Tele- 
phone London Central 4763. 
YOU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in 
Shares if you follow the advice of the 
*Investors’ Chronicle.’" For nearly 100 years 
this weekly has been giving sound advice to 
investors. Two issues free of charge from 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 








! 
LITERARY 
MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself 
by writing about it! Editors want articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The Lon- 
don School of Journalism will show you 
how to write—and sell—them, Free Book 
and advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. (MUS 5474.) 
AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING 
Specialists in MS, preparation for press, 
professiona' finish. Bookwork, novels, etc., 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- 
plied, per 1,000 words; carbons quarter 
rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harriet- 
sham, Kent 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
staff, men and women 
cating. Stelle Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
ft | TRAfaiga: 9090. } 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist] 
tutors. No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000: 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
5§ Brockman Road, Folkestone | 


SERVICE, 


2s 


to all office 
Typewriting, Dupli- 


| Schools 


|6 months and 


| S.W.1, 
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WANTED, Bibliographies, books or bind-| 
Upton, | 


ings.—A Hyde, 
Macclesfield. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*Know-How.”’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 
No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 


Broomiands, 


|W.l 


£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available.— 
Call. at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke St., W.1, MAY, 6626 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply 
to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon. 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee, In- 
corporated Association ot Preparatory 
Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK 
7437. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus men‘ioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad. 
Course, Next term September 19. Pros. 


PENZANCE. School of St. Clare, Church of 
England Day and Boarding School for girls, 
under the Woodard Corporation, Prepara- 
tion for Universities, etc. Inclusive Boarding 
and Tuition Fee £61 per term. Prospectus 
from Headmistress 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert, of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc., Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees, Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B29, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est, 1894). 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH & DRAMA 
(MUSIC BALLET, LANGUAGES). Resi- 
dent Country House, Girls over 16, English 
for foreigners. Expert staff, Fees 75 termly 
Immediate application, Principal, BRAE- 
MAR, GOMSHALL, SURREY. 


SUMMER, autumn and winter Courses for 
foreigners ir. Spain. For information apply 
to the Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton Square, 
Tel, Sloane 8381. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
3 lines). 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Research Studentships 
Social Studies 


MANCHESTER, 
in Economic and 
Applications are invited for 
the above studentships, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two years 
The studentships are normally of the value 
of £250 or £300 per annum, They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the Degree 
of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should 
be sent not later than 7th September, 1955, 
to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars 


PURE OLIVE OIL and PICN i: 

Spanish, Virgin Extra. The bet Se, Fiat 
Quarter Gallon Tins, 12s. Half Gallon 0s 
One of the new Specialities in our jane 
than ever August Price List. For PICNICS 
we suggest our delicious Ox Tongues, super. 
lative Nova Scotian Lobster French 0 
Portuguese Sardines Norwegian Shriewe 
French Goose Liver Paté, genuine Swiss Peti 
Gruyére Cheese, Australian Rich Fruit Cake 
and our specially made exquisite Turkish 
Delight and Pure Milk Chocolate Im 
| mediate delivery, Post Paid anywhere in the 
U.K, SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTp 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 3 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noteg for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table 
Cloths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, After. 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens 
Linen and Terry lowels, Dress Linens #0 
beautiful colours to choose from. Ilustrateg 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co. Antim 
Northern Ireland, ; 


es 





| wee 


ACCOMMODATION 


LADY SEEKS ACCOMMODATION, Quie 
Residential Hotel or Guest House for elderly 
gentiefolk Full board and attendance, 
64 ans. S.W. 5 . References.—Box No, 
1121, 

UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re 
quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C 


or 





HOTELS 


WESTMORLAND, Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, hig 
Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV. 
A.A. & R.A.C, Tel: 71. Signpost County 
House Hotel. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Cour, W. 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea front 
Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Super 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gns, 

| FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. 
Ideal West Sussex walking country, Break- 
fast in bed. May to October, 6/7 


7 gms, Vege 
tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 61, 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel. A.A, & R.A.C. approved. Small, 
quiet. comfortable. Tel. 61817 

RYE. The 
approved 
lovely 


APPLEBY, 


Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA 
Licensed, Superb position in a 
centre for Summer hols. Rye 2216, 


SAINT-MAXIME, 
Hotel des 


Holiday at the luxurious 
Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 
comfort, Palm-fringed terrace leading w 
water's edge, Riviera sun, blue Mediter 
ranean Sea. Open until November. Mod, all 
inclusive tariff. Write Prop. 


SOMERSET FARM. Vacancies for Septem 
ber and October. Lovely house with modem 
in south facing position, Near 
good bus service Fine touring centre.—Mrs 
Marsden, Uplands, Winscombe, Somerset 
Fel.: Winscombe 2257 


SUSSEX DOWNS 
REST GUEST HOUSE (17th Century) 
Jevington, the village in the Downs, Easy 
access Eastbourne. All comforts. Brochure 
Polegate 178. 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new, The 
standard goes higher every year, $s., from 
all booksellers, Published by Cassell. 


conveniences 


Sept.-Oct. MONKS 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COUNTRY COUSINS GUIDE TO LON 
DON, Gay & practical. Barrow Boys & 
Windmili Girls; Meals & Museums; Pave 
ment Artists & Pubs. 2s. 9d., post free 
Victor Hilton (S.P.), Harbourside, Torquay 


and forms of application may be obtained. | 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ Z £s. Send today 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, 

CLOTTED CREAM packed in 4} Ib, and 
1 Ib. tins. sent by letter post, at a cost of 
5s. 6d. end 10s. respectively Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGES. 
Book now for Autumn and Winter Cruises 

Summer vacancies Spain, Morocco, 
Mediterranean arca 2$ to 6 wks, duration— 
from £55, Also passages Canada & USA 
Apply A, BOWERMAN LTD., 28 By 
Place, E.C.1. Tel Holborn 1887. 


WOMAN DOCTOR, planning _ leisurely 
drive Greece, Anatolia, Syria, Starting Se 
tember, desires one/two passengers. Esset 
tial one mechanical knowledge. Share & 
}penses.—-Please write Box No, 1101, 


Few 
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